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ORIENTAL COUNTRIES ALSO. 
MOVE AGAINST VIOLATIONS 
OF FIRE RATES AND FORMS 


Shanghai Framing Simplified Tariff 
For Use There and In Other 
Chinese Cities 
MANY JAPANESE RATES CUT 


Changes Made to Lesson Viola- 
tions; Indo-China Votes Heavy 
Penalties for Non-Observance 














Fire insurance rate revisions upward 
and downward, alterations in schedules, 
tariffs and forms and other changes in 
the business these days are not confined 
In various 
centers of the Orient this year there 


" have been several steps taken to bring 


underwriting procedure and rate sched- 
ules more in line with actual business 
conditions. 

In China the Tariff Revision Sub- 
Committee of the Shanghai Fire Insur- 
ance Association is working to frame a 
simplified tariff to replace the present 


™) more unwieldy schedules in use not only 
= Shanghai but also in other parts of 


hina. The sub-committee charged with 


"> iis work consists of G. F. Dumbarton, 


© Palatine; C. J. Smith, American Asiatic 


)) Underwriters; F. E. Vincent, American 


» Foreign Insurance Association; and D. 
» L. Ralph, Butterfield & Swire. Two 
Chinese members of the Chinese insur- 
ance organization are sitting with this 
committee and giving it valuable assist- 
ance, 
Modeled After California Form 
The new tariff for Shanghai will prob- 
ably be modeled after the form of tariff 
used in California. It is held that this 
orm will be simple enough for use by 
| both the Chinese and foreign associa- 
tions and there should be no need for 
"two separate tariffs. 
a Under the rates section of the tariff a 
J basis rate is provided for each district 
§) and to this basis rate is added an occu- 
Pancy charge. In practice this will 
amount to increasing the concession rates 
by about 25% for native districts and by 
v7 tor an outport city. The sub-com- 
mittee feels it is desirable to bring all 
Shanghai outports under the Shanghai 
tariff, 

It is proposed to have just one rate 
section. In this part of the tariff all 
kinds of risks will be provided for rather 
than having separate sections for domes- 
tic and retail, industrial, mercantile, etc., 
as under the existing tariff. 

Pos Japan a reduction in rates on many 
— of risks was recently put into 
erect These reductions apply to Tokio, 

‘Okohama, Osaka, Kobe, Kyoto and 
‘Nagoya and range from five to fifteen 
ond cent. A few industries, however, face 
e ee Premium charges. These in- 

ude artificial silk factories, 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 


DEPENDABLE 
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No Moratorium 
in Life Insurance 


Although we hide them under alluringly iridescent sales 
talks, the Mortality Tables still stand inexorable, and life 
insurance exists chiefly to combat the destructiveness of “the 
final enemy.” 


What, then, is the present situatioi? This:—Difficult 
at all times for a widow to obtain employment, it is still 
more difficult now; with credit strained to the utmost, 
business needs the reinforcement that only life insurance can 
give; with property values shrunken, and many of them 
almost vanished, only life insurance can deliver an estate 
at par to an executor. 


Therefore there can be no moratorium in life insurance. 
Instead, the underwriter’s duty demands the utmost use of 
time, the utmost skill in presentation, the utmost pressure to 
close, and courage that cannot be weakened by the atmos- 
phere in which he works. Such an underwriter serves his 
country while he serves his clients, and himself is a smiling 


prosperer. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 





























$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL HEAD 
OFFICE ALLOCATIONS ARE 
ANNOUNCED BY M.A. LINTON 


Edward W. Marshall and F. Phelps 
Todd Are Made Vice-Presidents 
by Board This Week 


NEW ASS’T SECRETARIES 


A. J. Davis to Devote More Atten- 
tion to Investments; Enlarged 
Accounting Division 














Following the election on Monday of 
this week of two new vice-presidents of 
the Provident Mutual Life—Edward W. 
Marshall, actuary, and F. Phelps Todd, 
head of the company’s underwriting sec- 
tion—President M. A. Linton issued a 
personal message to’ members of the 
Provident Mutual agency force in which 
he described the present personnel or- 
ganization of the head office. Among 
other statements Mr. Linton said that 
he would devote considerable part of 
his time to the agency section. 

Robert L. Beatty and Willard D. Holt, 
of the administrative section, have been 
elected assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Linton’s letter to the field force 
started, “Dear Friends,” and it reads as 
follows: 

“It is a pleasure to send you this per- 
sonal message following the appoint- 
ments made today by our board of di- 
rectors as announced in the telegram 
just sent to our general agents. These 
appointments strengthen our organiza- 
tion for the important tasks that lie 
ahead and will, I am sure, be most wel- 
come to you who represent the company 
in the field. 

“Our organization naturally divides it- 
self into two major subdivisions: (a) 
The production of an adequate volume 
of new business of high quality on a 
proper actuarial basis and soundly un- 
derwritten; and (b) the safe and profit- 
able investment of the funds arising 
from the premiums paid by the policy- 
holders. 


Sound Organization 


“Under the first subdivision we have 
several sections. The agency section is 
the one to which I plan to devote a 
considerable part of my time. Just as 
sound organization is the secret of well- 
being at the Home Office, so is sound 
organization the secret of well-being in 
an agency force. The ideal for each 
agency is to have at its head a general 
agent who can attract men of large cali- 
ber and train them to be successful life 
insurance solicitors. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge not only the fine work that 
is being done by so many of our general 
agents, but also the high type of our 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Put not your trust in money, but put 
your money in trust.—Holmes. 


Wisdom, knowledge, power, — all 
combined.—Byron. 


The use of money is all the advantage 
there is in having money.—Benjamin 


Franklin. 


What a dignity it gives an old lady, 
that balance at the bankers! How 
tenderly we look at her faults if she 
is a relative; what a kind, good- 
natured old creature we find her!— 
Thackeray. 


DECLARE A 
WORK 
MORATORIUM 
AT 
AGE 60 





SEE THE WORLD AT 60 


with 


$5000.° CASH 


*based on present dividend scale 


And an Income of $1300 A Year as Long as You Live 


SAVE ONLY 


ay 


MONTHLY, 


starting at age thirty. In addition you 
will have the same assurance of cer- 
tainty that accompanies the perform- 
ance of a great life insurance company. 


THE NEW 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


RETIREMENT 


ANNUITY 


through— 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH 
225 Broadway 
Tel.: Barclay 3670 


JOHN ST. BRANCH 
60 John Street 
Tel.: John 4107 


WHITE PLAINS BRANCH 
226 Main Street 
Tel.: White Plains 9086 
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uropes Warm Welcome Ilo 
Metropolitan's Social Survey 


Ramsay MacDonald, Lloyd George, Margaret Bondfield, Labor Chiefs, President 
of Austria, International Labor Office and League of Nations Celebrities, are 
Among Those Interviewed in Most Exhaustive Investigation Ever Made 
By An Insurance Company 


world’s most stirringly pathetic sights. 


icr nearly a decade: eight years to be exact. 


By Clarence Axman 


Berlin, Germany, July 10. 

Three exceedingly sober-thinking, sad-eyed New Yorkers left Berlin 
tor Denmark early in July. They were Dr. Lee K. Frankel, second vice- 
president; James D. Craig, actuary; and Roderic Olzendam, research di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Life, who were near conclusion of a survey on 
European soil which they have been making for weeks as the Metropolitan 
Life’s “Committee to Make an International Study of the Principles and 
Practices of Insurance Against Unemployment, Sickness and Old Age.” 

It would be surprising if Messrs. Frankel, Craig and Olzendam did not 
iook and act serious-minded because they have been eye witnesses of the 
It has been their lot to observe in 
recent weeks and at close quarters that most poignant of all dramas: the 
painful and cruel fight for food and bread waged by thousands who are 
denied those necessities through no fault of their own, but who cannot get 
work. These New Yorkers have had their sensibilities and sympathies 
shocked by seeing such agonizing sights as the queues of the Berlin labor 
exchanges where policemen are on guard daily to prevent suicides of the 
hopeless on the spot, the suicides in Berlin despite the police mounting to 
fifty a day. They have talked to coal miners and relief workers in the de- 
pressed mining areas of Wales where some miners have been out of work 


They have seen in various 


parts of Europe human wrecks who have reached levels which cannot be 
conceived by the average imagination in the states because we are unac- 


(uainted with those levels. 


An Exhaustive Inquiry 


As the Metropolitan committee left 
Berlin it was approaching the last lap 
in the most thorough and far-reaching 
investigation that has ever been made by 
representatives of one insurance com- 
pany, this survey of social insurance in 
Europe. They were scientifically and ex- 
haustively gathering the facts in the in- 
ternational problem of the century—Why 
are men out of work; how are their wor- 
nies, including illnesses, being handled by 
employers, by communities, by great 
states, by the workers themselves; what 
help is being extended, in what direc- 
tion and to what effect; and what do the 
people and administrations of Europe 
think about it all? Also, how is provi- 
sion being made for the old age of these 
workers now employed or unemployed ? 

In quest of this information the Metro- 
politan’s committee has visited England, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Germany and Denmark, during 
which time it has sounded every senti- 
ment having a bearing on social insur- 
ance. The committee has talked to am- 
bassadors, labor chiefs, heads of states, 
including the president of one nation; 
cabinet officers, government people in 
large numbers, representatives of the In- 
ternational Labor Office in Geneva, doc- 
tors, nurses, labor exchange executives 
under unemployment insurance, social 
Welfare workers. Insurance people, too. 
The Metropolitan’s representatives have 
lunched with Premier Ramsay MacDon- 
ald of Great Britain; have attended nu- 
merous lunches and dinners; and yes- 
— they dined with the most cele- 
tated labor leaders of England, includ- 


ing Arthur Pugh, iron and steel; Ben 
Tillett, transport; W. Sherwood and C. 
Dukes, general workers; A. J. Cook and 
J. Jones, mining; Sir Ben Turner, tex- 
tiles; J. Jagger and Mr. Hallsworth, Na- 
tional Union of Distributive Workers; J. 


T. Brownlie, National Union of Railway- 
men; H. H. Elvin, N. U. clerks; H. 
Boothman, cotton, and A. H. Smethurst. 

Not Making Conclusions Public Yet 

As to just what conclusions Messrs. 
Frankel, Craig and Olzendam will make 
in their report to President Ecker of the 
Metropolitan is not known. They would 
not even tell the writer whether they 
have made up their minds as to the na- 
ture of the report. It can reasonably be 
expected, however, that additional infor- 
mation than that now available in the 
United States on the subject under re- 
view will be forthcoming in monographs 
or in some other form of communica- 
tion as the result of this European in- 
quiry of the Metropolitan’s committee; 
and that whatever is published will not 
only be authoritative and thorough, but 
will have a wide distribution in Europe 
as well as in this country. It will be 
available of course to public men in 
America, to business organizations, to 
life insurance companies, to welfare bod- 
ies, to any one else interested. 

The Metropolitan’s committee was 
willing to discuss with the writer one 
angle of its survey and that was the deep 
impression’ which has been made upon its 
members by the attitude of the various 
governments and public officials general- 
ly as relates to the unemployment prob- 
lems. Every nation appreciates its re- 
sponsibilities towards the welfare of con- 
stituents. Fine minds are at work every- 
where in the attempt to master the prob- 
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Studying Social Insurance Abroad 





LEE K. FRANKEL 


Pach Bros. 





JAMES D. CRAIG 


lems, to alleviate the distress, to lend the 
helping hand. 
Personnel of Committee 


The Metropolitan’s committee is es- 
pecially well qualified to prosecute the 
inquiry. Dr. Frankel for some years has 
been the best posted man in America on 
social insurance as it is known in Europe. 
He first encountered it in Europe twen- 
ty-three years ago when with the Rus- 
sel Sage Foundation. He is and has been 
an outstanding figure and authority 
among sociologists, welfare workers, 
physicians and philanthropists; is held in 
highest esteem by all elements of the 
community having an interest in the well 
being, health and right living of people. 
James D. Craig’is one of America’s lead- 
ers in the actuarial science, often chair- 
man of committees of insurance men hav- 
ing under consideration problems vital to 
the business; and of course is particular- 
ly interested in the “insurance” angle of 
European workingmen’s relief. He is 
human, sympathetic, without frills. 

A graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont, Mr. Olzendam is the youngest 
member of the committee, but is old 
enough to have a European reputation. 
He drove an ambulance during the war, 
was in the pulp and paper business for a 
decade, and got his first acquaintance 
with international social insurance and 
other labor questions when he was sent 
to the League of Nations in Geneva by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. For almost two 
years he was attached to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. He has made a close 
study of all the European unemploy- 
ment insurance acts and their operation. 


What Is Meant by the Dole 


Something should be said at this point 
to clear up the misunderstanding in the 
U. S. A. which has grown up about the 
word “dole.” There is a tendency here 
to confuse that word with unemployment 
insurance, and so many terrifying eco- 
nomic stories have been printed about 
the “dole” that the average U. S. busi- 
ness or insurance man shivers at the 
mere mention of doles. Now, there is a 
sharp distinction between insurance and 
doles. Insurance is a complete thing in 
itself while dole is an extra payment 
which grows out of the exhaustion or 
the termination of the insurance; in 
other words, picking up where the insur- 
ance leaves off. 

Insurance is a certain benefit pur- 
chased for a fixed premium. That bene- 
fit may be anything from a $1,000 on 
one’s life or home or jewels to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars coverage 
upon somebody else’s life if your car hits 
his car through negligence and fatality 
follows. It may be the guaranteeing of 
so much a week for a certain number 
of weeks if the insured be ill or disabled. 

Unemployment insurance pays so 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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COMPLETE LIFE awe | 
PROGRAM IN ONE UNIT 


Takes care of a pros- Takes care of a pros- 
pect’s family .. . pect’s retirement . 
Takes care of dis- Takes care of wife’s 
ee Gk a a sunset years 


This new combination contract has sales value plus 


¥ OY 


Cost Guaranteed 
































Ask the Life Manager 
for full details at the 
nearest Travelers Office 


THE TRAVELER S| 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT | 
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Roy Howard, Publisher, 


Takes $2,000,000 Line 


POLICIES ARE QUICKLY ISSUED 








Agent Joseph Lockhart Has Handled 
General Insurance of Scripps- 
Howard Executives for Years 





Roy W. Howard, one of America’s 
greatest and most masterful newspaper 
geniuses, chairman of the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain of dailies in 


twenty-five cities, head of an organiza- 
tion owning the United Press (which 
furnishes news to 1,100 newspapers), of 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association 
and various other allied organizations, 
has taken out insurance of $2,000,000, 
as was printed in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week. He formerly had only 
been covered for $50,000, which policy 
was in the Connecticut Mutual. 

The agent in the case is Joseph A. 
Lockhart, an independent insurance 





JOSEPH A. LOCKHART 


broker who is closely associated with the 
John M. Fraser Agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, New York City. Mr. 
Lockhart’s contact with Mr. Howard 
came through the fact that he has been 
his general insurance broker for many 
years and has also placed most of the 
general insurance of a group of a dozen 
executives in the Scripps-Howard or 
United Press organizations, including W. 
W. Hawkins, vice-chairman of Scripps- 
Howard; Karl <A. Bickel, president 
United Press; Hugh Bailie, executive 
vice-president, U. P.; Robert J. Bender, 
vice-president United Press in charge of 
news; James A. Furey, vice-president 
U. P. in charge of foreign affairs, and 
Robert Fancher, secretary. 
Man of Quick Decision 

Mr. Howard is one of the fastest 
thinkers in the United States. He wastes 
very little time in making decisions. 
Once convinced that he wanted life in- 
surance, the insurance interview was of 
chain lightning variety. 

“What is the next step?” he asked, 
after signing the application. 
_ He was told that he would be exam- 
ined by doctors for the insurance com- 
Panies, but Mr. Lockhart asked if he 
would not undergo a preliminary medi- 
cal examination by a personal physician 
before the application was sent to the 
Instirance companies, 

“When can you take such an exami- 
nation?” he was asked by the agent. 

\s fast as vou can get him over 
here,” said Mr. Howard, desiring to get 
the matter out of his mind once having 
f1ven his o. k. 

hese examinations were held. Mr. 
Howard is 48 years old and was found 
to be a perfect risk. He was also given 


(Continued on Page 14) 




















Something 
to Offer 


There is no life insurance require- 
ment that can’t be adequately met 
through a Prudential Policy. 


It is further true that Prudential protection 
is LOW in NET COST and that this 
company has earned an envied reputation 
for its prompt payment of claims. 


The Ordinary Agencies of The Prudential 
located in all larger cities, offer full 
cooperation to those who are interested. 
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Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. DuFFiELp, President 

















Vincent Coffin Joins 


Connecticut Mutual 


TO BE AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





Known Throughout Production Field; 
Work as Educator; Began 
Insurance Up-State 





Few young men in the insurance busi- 
ness have had a wider experience in this 
field than has Vincent B. Coffin who this 
week was appointed superintendent of 


agencies of the Connecticut Mutual Life. 
An agent, an assistant general agent, an 
educator, one of the most popular of in- 
surance speakers, active in many divi- 
sions of production, he made his impress 
upon the business from the start. Few 
insurance men have traveled as exten- 
sively, had more contacts, or know more 
people. In his new connection he will 
carry the good wishes of this enormous 
acquaintance. The appointment is effec- 





VINCENT B. COFFIN 


tive September 1, and the office he fills 
was left vacant by the promotion after 
the first of this year of H. M. Holder- 
ness to be vice-president in charge of 
agencies, 

Mr. Coffin’s grandfather, for many 
years president of the Middlesex Fire 
Insurance Co., Middletown, Conn., was 
Governor of Connecticut in 1895-7. His 
father is the well-known general agent 
of the Provident Mutual at Albany, 
Seward V. Coffin. S. V. Coffin was a 
manufacturer in Middletown before en- 
tering the life insurance business. Vin- 
cent Coffin also was a native of Middle- 
town. Mr. Coffin received his early ed- 
ucation in Hartford public schools and 
at Albany Academy, subsequently re- 
ceiving an A.B. degree from Wesleyan 
University. 

After entering the insurance field he 
was graduated from the Carnegie Tech 
Life insurance class of 1919, the director 
of which at one time was Griffin M. 
Lovelace. Mr. Coffin’s first insurance 
experience was with the Provident in 
the Cornell University town of Ithaca, 
N. Y.; next he was made assistant gen- 
eral agent of that comnany in Albanv; 
and from 1926 to 1928 he served as di- 
rector of the life insurance training 
course of New York University. He 
succeeded Mr. Lovelace who, by the way. 
was once superintendent of agencies of 
the Connecticut Mutual. 

Taught in Many Places 

Over a period of some years Mr. Coffin 
has directed training in a number of 
different cities. Some of this school 
work was done in comnany with Ralph 
G. Engelsman of New York. These two 
educators were welcomed throughout the 
field; stirred educational activities into 
new life; captivated audiences easily 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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HANCOCK FAMILY RIDER 





Company Adopts Provision Attachable to 
Any Policy Except Term; Three 
Optional Plans 


\ family income rider which may be - 


attached to all company policies issued 
at standard rates, except Term, has been 
adopted by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life. 
affords maximum income for the family 
while the children are growing up. It 
will be issued in amounts of $5,000 and 
over, ages twenty to fifty-five inclusive. 

The Hancock offers a choice of three 


Like similar clauses, the provision 


plans with the provision, for ten, fifteen 
or twenty year periods. They each guar- 
antee that in event of the insured’s death 
the company will pay 1% of the amount 
of insurance monthly to the beneficiary 


during any unexpired part of the time- 
period selected from the first effective 
date of the provision. The whole amount 


OPENS LIFE DEPARTMENT 





Crescent Brokerage Corp. of Which G. A. 
Blumenreiter is President Appoints 
Robert D. Crandall Manager 

The Crescent Brokerage Corp. of 51 
East Forty-second Street, New York, 
with branches in a number of important 
cities, has organized a life insurance de- 
partment. Gustave A. Blumenreiter, 
president of the company, announces that 
Robert D. Crandall has been appointed 
manager and Harold Ritchie assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Crandall has been in charge of 
the insurance affairs of one of the large 
public utilities systems in the Middle 
West and Mr. Ritchie has been connect- 


ed with the insurance business in New 
York and Los Angeles. 








of insurance is maintained and is payable 
in one sum to the beneficiary when the 
family income period is over. ‘ 


HEAR SENATOR MOSES 





New Hampshire Senator Pays Surprise 
Visit to National Life Convention at 
Bretton Woods 
The National Life of Vermont con- 
vention held last week in Bretton Woods, 
was honored by a surprise visit of Sen- 
ator George H. Moses of New Hamp- 
shire who attended the banquet and ad- 
dressed the meeting informally. Mr. 
Moses said his presence was accounted 
for by his long-standing and affectionate 
friendship with President Fred A. How- 
land dating back to their college days, 
and by the further fact that he had been 
a company policyholder for many years. 

In referring to the present business 
depression Senator Moses said that he 
could not conceive any greater public 
benefit that could be rendered by the ac- 
tuarial talent of life companies than to 
attempt to set up an accurate mathemati- 

cal basis for economic stability. 


APPROVE COMPANY MERGER 


Citizens National Life Stockholders Ap- 
prove Proposed Consolidation with 
American Bankers 

Stockholders of the Citizens National 
Life of East St. Louis, Ill, have ap- 
proved the proposed merger of that 
company with the American Bankers 
Life of Jacksonville, Ill, and upon ap- 
proval of the Illinois insurance depart- 
ment the consolidation is expected to 
take place. 

Under the terms of the proposal as 
submitted to the Citizens National last 
week, it would be a straight merger o! 
the companies, the stockholders of the 
Citizens National receiving two shares 
of American Bankers Life stock for each 
share of their own stock now held, 








DAVID P. BURNS DIES 
David P. Burns, associated with the 
Metropolitan Life’s office at Mobile, Ala., 
for twenty-six years, died last Sunday 
after a long illness. 








dependency. 





has been to protect dependents—usually wife and children. 
support, a part of this protection is not so necessary; but it is all necessary during the period of greatest 






—Xubtyar J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE NEW JOHN HANCOCK PLAN 
for maintaining the FAMILY INCOME 


LWAYS the main purpose of the life insurance policy 
When the children reach the period of self- 


Many insurance plans have been devised for taking care of children during such years, especially 
to provide means for completing their education, at least through high school; generally through college. 


Recently the demand for a secured monthly income during this dependency period, in addition 
to the essential clean-up fund, has grown to an extent requiring special arrangements. To meet this demand 
and simplify the plan, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company offers its Family Income Provision 
attached to new and existing policies in the form of a rider. 


Many investment and life insurance programs have been interrupted or changed by economic con- 
ditions; but individual and family responsibility is just as great, if not greater, than ever. 
these facts we offer this opportunity to have the effectiveness of existing insurance materially increased for 
the dependency period at moderate cost. 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


For those who may be interested in details, our pamphlet, 
“Income for the Family” will be furnished on application. 


Address JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Recognizing 
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Endorse 4 Names for 
National Presidency 


LOCAL ASS’N PROVIDES CHOICE 





Two Courses of Sixteen Weeks Each 
Approved for N. Y. U. Life Insur- 
ance Training School 





At the executive committee meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City Tuesday the committee 
endorsed Leon Gilbert Simon, Theodore 
M. Riehle, John C. McNamara and 
George A. Kederich for the presidency 
or other office in the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. All have done 
outstanding association work. The com- 
mittee decided not to give to the ad- 
visory nominating committee of the Na- 
tional Association name of any single 
“favorite son.” 

The report submitted by Edward J. 
Sisley, chairman of the association’s ex- 
ecutive and educational committees, in 
regard to changes in the N. Y. U. train- 
ing course was approved, Thus, the as- 
sociation will sponsor two courses of six- 
teen weeks each during the coming year, 
instead of three eleven-week courses as 
has been the practice. Classes will meet 
three days weekly from 9 o'clock to 
noon, possibly on Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays. This change will meet 
with the approval of established agents 
who will not need to give as much time 
up as in the past. It is also felt that by 
meeting in the mornings, the agents’ 
mental ability will be greater, and the 
inspiration and force they receive better 
fit them for afternoon soliciting. 

The American College of Life Under- 
writers will be consulted as to the pos- 
sibility of giving the C. L. U. credits to 
those who pass courses at N. Y. U. Its 
subjects parallel prescribed requisites of 
the C. L. U. examination. New York 
University is now considering the advis- 
ability of a four-year course in the uni- 
versity’s school of commerce leading up 
to the Bachelor of Science degree, with 
specialization in some phase of life in- 
surance. James Elton Bragg, director 
of the training course, has been asked 
to outline such a course for the univer- 
sity’s consideration. 

Classes of next year’s training course 
will be limited to ninety members. All 
managers or general agents who have 
names to submit should get in touch 
with Edward J. Sisley, No. 55 John 
Street, New York City. Preference will 
be given those who register early. 

The other feature of the meeting was 
the approval of an advertising campaign. 
A series of twelve informative advertise- 
ments have been prepared under the di- 
rection of Ralph G. Engelsman, head of 
the association’s advertising committee. 
They are designed to make the public 
more familiar with the benefits of life 
insurance and to increase the prestige 
of the association. Several include ex- 
planation of various policy contracts, 
phrased in the layman’s language. They 
will be run in the New York Times and 
Herald-Tribune, starting in September. 

E. J. Sisley was re-elected head of 
the association’s executive committee. 





INSPIRING SUMMER WORK 





New York Life to Consider Applications 
For Small Amounts Without 
Medical Examinations 


In order to inspire agents of the com- 

pany to work a little harder during July 
and August, the New York Life has out- 
lined a special program under which the 
company will consider applications for 
small amounts without medical examina- 
tion from July 13 to September 14 in- 
clusive, 
_ The sum of $2,000 of insurance is the 
limit that will be granted to any appli- 
cant who has not been examined and 
received a standard policy since June 30, 
1928. Policyholders who have been ex- 
amined and received standard poliices 
since that date may receive more than 
2,000 under certain restrictions. 


Security Life, Chicago, 
Barred By Michigan 


ITS SOLVENCY NOT INVOLVED 





Commissioner Livingston Gives Disclos- 
ures In Examination As Reason 
For Department Action 





Commssioner C. D. Livingston, of 
Michigan, has notified the Security Life, 
of Chicago, that the Michigan Insurance 
Department will not renew the company’s 
certificate of authority to do business in 
the state. The company’s license ex- 
pired April 1 and action on renewal has 
been held up since then. 

Commissioner Livingston’s notice to 
the company states that in view of the 
disclosures at the conference examination 
of the company ‘last February, in which 
Michigan examiners participated, the 
company cannot be said to be “safe, re- 
liable and entitled to public confidence,” 
which are mandatory qualifications under 
the Michigan law. Commissioner Liv- 
ingston said that the Michigan depart- 
ment’s position has not been affected by 
the action of the Corporation Commis- 
sioner of Virginia, where the company is 
incorporated, in holding that the com- 
pany is solvent. 

The Security Life, of Chicago, has 
about $65,000,000 of insurance in force 
in Michigan. All agents of the company 
in the state have been notified to cease 
writing business for it in the state. 





MEET IN CHICAGO TODAY 

Representatives of insurance companies 
owning land in Oklahoma are meeting 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., today 
to consider the organization of a cam- 
paign to secure the passage by the voters 
of Oklahoma of the constitutional amend- 
ment recommended last week by Gov- 
ernor Murray’s committee to extend the 
present seven-year period before excheat 
to ten years. Companies affiliated with 
the American Life Convention will be 
among those represented at the meeting. 
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Can’t Rob Love-Child 
Of Insurance Protection 


MOTHER’S UNNATURAL ACTION 





Policies on Illegitimate Children Legal, 
British Court Holds; Give Them 
Regular Status 





An insurance policy taken out by the 
mother of an illegitimate child on the life 
of the child is legal, the King’s Bench 
division of the High Court of Justice, 
London, England, has ruled. 


The mother, in an unnatural action, 
brought suit against the Britannic As- 
surance Co. for the surrender value of 


five policies on the life of four children, 


claiming that the insurance was illegal. 
The policies were for funeral expenses. 

The Britannic Assurance Company, 
Ltd., was an industrial assurance com- 
pany within the meaning of the Indus- 
trial Assurance Act, 1923. Each policy 
was a policy of industrial assurance is- 
sued for the purpose of insuring money 
to be paid for the funeral expenses of 
the life assured, and each of the lives 
assured was an illegitimate child of Edith 
Morris. Policies A, B and C were is- 
sued before the beginning of the Indus- 
trial Assurance Act, 1923—namely, Janu- 
ary 1, 1924; and Policies D and E were 
issued after that date. 


Edith Morris contended that each of 
the policies was an illegal policy, on the 
ground that the company could not issue 
to the mother of an illegitimate child a 
policy of industrial assurance on the life 
of such child for funeral expenses either 
at common law or by virtue of section 
13 of the Collecting Societies and Indus- 
trial Assurance Companies Act, 1896, or 
under section 3 of the Industrial Assur- 
ance Act, 1923. i . 

Justice MacKinnon, in giving judg- 
ment, said that an insurable interest ex- 
isted where the person wishing to insure 
a life would sustain a pecuniary loss in 
the event of that life coming to an end. 





a 





Provide through Provident == 





“My Boy’s 
Got the Ball!” 


wide circulation. 


Home Office. 





Provident Mutual is conducting a worthwhile national 
advertising campaign in high-grade general magazines of 
Good leads are furnished from the 
Consequently, sales resistance is being 
rapidly broken down for Provident Representatives. 


Another Provident tool for their use! 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


PROVIDENT TOOLS 
(No. 7) 








The life insurance act, 1774, prohibited 
insurance on lives where the assured had 
not an insurable interest, but the later 
Acts laid down terms on which insur- 
ances on lives might be valid apart from 
the question whether the assured had 
or had not an insurable interest. 

Two questions, therefore, arose in this 
case; first, whether, apart from the 
Statutes the applicant had an insurable 
interest; and, secondly, whether, what- 
ever her position in fact, she must by 
virtue of the statutes be deemed to have 
had an insurable interest. In the view 
which he took of the case it was only 
necessary to consider the later question. 

The Friendly Societies Act 


The Friendly Societies Act, 1896, by 
section 8 (1) (b) allowed the insuring of 
money to be paid on the death of a 
member or for the funeral expenses of 
the child of a member, and there was 
nothing to say that a woman could not 
be a member. Then the Collecting So- 
cieties and Industrial Assurance Compa- 
nies Act, 1896, by section 13 (2), saved 
such an insurance from being invalidated 
by the Act of 1774, and such insurances 
were expressly authorized by section 36 
of the Assurance Companies Act, 1909. 
Then came the Industrial Assurance Act, 
1923, which consolidated the law, and by 
Schedule V repealed the previous Acts 
and replaced their material provisions by 
a section, 3, which authorized insurance 
of money to be paid for the funeral 
expenses of a parent, child, grandparent, 
grandchild, brother, or sister. 

He agreed with the contention that, 
prima facie, the word “child” in a legal 
document meant a legitimate child, but 
consideration of the context might re- 
quire it to have a wider meaning. Here 
the object of the Act was to provide for 
funeral expenses, and where the funeral 
expenses were those of a child the de- 
sirability of providing for them could not 
possibly be affected by the answer to the 
question whether the mother of the child 
had gone through a marriage ceremony 
before the child was born. The liability 
for the funeral expenses was in any case 
exactly the same. It seemed clear that 
the Act did not intend to put a ban on 
illegitimate children as such; for it gave 
a brother or a sister the right to insure 
against funeral expenses, and that right 
would be the same whether the brother 
and sister had been born in wedlock or 
not. 

He held, therefore, that the word 
“child” in section 3 of the Act of 1923 
included an illegitimate child, and that all 
the policies in this case were legal. 

That made it unnecessary to discuss 
what the position would have been at 
common law. That would have been a 
very interesting but extraordinarily dif- 
ficult question, because, as on so many 
other simple matters, the law had never 
been thrashed out. 





JOINS RECHT AND KUTCHER 





Lewis I. Held, Son of Well Known Rich- 
mond Producer, Enters Business 
in New York 
Lewis I. Held, a recent graduate of the 
Wharton School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance of the University of Pennsylvania, 
is going to follow in the footsteps of his 
father, Irving I. Held, well known agent 
at Richmond for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual. He has joined: the Recht and 
Kutcher agency of the Northwestern in 

New York City. 

At the Wharton School young Held 
was permitted, through the influence of 
Dr. Huebner, to take the Chartered Liife 
Underwriter examination, although not 
yet twenty-one years of age. He will not 
be able to get his degree until March 22, 
1932. His father has long been one of 
the premier producers for the North- 
western at Richmond. 





DECREASED PRODUCTION 
The total new life insurance production 
for the first half of 1931 was 12.3% below 
the amount for the same period last year, 
says the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 
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The Services of a 


Life Insurance Production Manager 


with the following qualifications are available at this time: 


Married, Graduate New York University life insurance 





training course and until recently had charge of a unit 
of one of the New York Agencies of a large and 


important Company 


A good personal producer, thoroughly familiar with the 


problems of the soliciting agent. Has prepared and 





trained new, full time men who have become reason- 


ably successful 


Understands all policy forms and methods of treating with 


the home office 








Ability to demonstrate salesmanship in the other man’s office 


by closing difficult cases of new men 





_ Ability to get along with people and to bind men to the 


agency by ties of loyalty and friendship 





Executive ability, initiative to make plans, and responsi- 


bility to execute them 


A connection is desired where my future 
is assured if I prove worthy. 
Box 1173 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton St., New York City 

















July 17, 1931 
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Find Security Life, 
Chicago, Not Impaired 


VALUE OF SUBSIDIARIES SET 








After Long Delay Virginia Corporation 
Commission Decides on Worth 
of Dorsey Companies 





After a hearing last week by the Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia which 
has supervision over the insurance divi- 
sion of that state on the condition of 
the Security Life of America of Chicago, 
it was found that neither the capital nor 
surplus of the company is impaired. The 
company had been cited in connection 
with the report prepared by W. M. Cor- 
coran, actuary connected with the firm 
of S. H. and Lee Wolfe of New York, 
for the insurance division of the com- 
mission, the report dealing with the 
financial structure of the Security Life, 
and its subsidiaries the Inter-Southern 
Life of Louisville and the Northern 
States Life of Hammond, Ind., of which 
companies M. J. Dorsey is the head. The 
decision has been pending for many 
weeks and was held up because of a 
wide difference in the value of the stock 
of the companies as claimed by the Se- 
curity Life and as given in the Corcoran 
report. ; 

In its order declaring the Security 
solvent, the commission said: “It appear- 
ing from the preponderance of evidence 
that the minimum value of _ Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company stock, 
on the basis of its capitalization as of 
December 31, 1930, is approximately $1.98 
a share, and that upon the preponder- 
ance of evidence the minimum value of 
the Northern States Life Insurance 
Company stock is approximately $80 a 
share, and that taking into consideration 
such apparent values the capital and sur- 
plus of the Security Life of America, are 
not impaired, the state corporation com- 
mission is of the opinion that the report 
herein should not be approved insofar 
as it involves the allegation of insol- 
vency or impairment of capital and sur- 
plus, and that this proceeding should 
therefore be dismissed.” 


Experts Value Companies 


In giving the decision, the commission 
announced that the Corcoran report 
would not be released for publication. 
Although the amount of the alleged im- 
pairment embodied in it was not dis- 
closed at the hearing, it was brought out 
in the examination of Mr. Corcoran that 
he had placed a value of $1.50 per share 
on the stock of the Inter-Southern and 
$51 per share on the stock of the North- 
ern States. The company sought to 
show that the Inter-Southern shares 
were worth at least $1.98 and the North- 
ern States shares not less than $81, and 
that the actual value of the company’s 
capital was at least $1,000,000 more than 
that fixed in the Corcoran report. 

The company introduced five witnesses 
in an effort to substantiate its conten- 
tion that its capital structure was not 
impaired by acquisition of the Inter- 
Southern and the Northern States. All 
qualified as experts in insurance mat- 
ters. They were Charles G. Revelle, St. 
Louis attorney, former Missouri com- 
missioner, and a former member of the 
supreme court bench of that state; 
Massey Wilson, St. Louis, former in- 
surance company executive, with exten- 
Sive experience in valuing companies, 
now receiver for the International Life; 
W. R. Baker, former Kansas commis- 
sioner, now a practicing attorney of 
Kansas City; Arthur M. Haight, man- 
ager of the Omaha office of the In- 
dianapolis accountancy firm of Haight, 
Davis & Haight, and Joseph A. Froggatt, 
of Joseph A. Froggatt & Co., New York 
accountants. 





MEET IN QUEBEC 


Fifty or more representatives of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia attended 
the annual convention of the company’s 
$100,000 Club held at the Hotel Fron- 
tenac, Quebec, Canada, last week. 


BARS TERM “INTEREST” 





Superintendent Van Schaick Says Com- 
panies Can’t Use Banking Terms, 
Including “Deposits,” in Literature 


Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick of New York has notified 
all authorized life companies that the In- 
surance Department rules against the 
use in this state of the word “deposit” 
in advertising or descriptive literature on 
the ground that it is misleading if em- 
ployed as an equivalent of the usual term 
“premium.” Companies are also cau- 
tioned’ to see that their literature is free 
from references to the words “interest,” 
“saving” or “savings” where the infer- 
ence to the average person would be that 
these words were connected with the 
transaction of banking. 

The ruling was made because there 
was brought to the attention of the In- 
surance Department advertising litera- 
ture sent out by an agent of a company 
in which the terms “interest” and “de- 
posit” were used instead of the custom- 
ary insurance terms. “One of the prin- 
cipal causes of complaint to this depart- 
ment,” said Superintendent Van Schaick, 
“arises from statements by agents to 
prospective policyholders that they can 
receive back their money after a certain 
number of years instead of advising that 
the amount will be the reserve or the 
cash surrender value.” 





EQUITABLE GETS TAX REFUND 


The Equitable Society of New York 
has been awarded a tax refund of $169,- 
447 on its income tax for 1917, The 
over-assessment was caused by an in- 
crease in invested capital over that de- 
termined in a prior audit, as a result of 
the inclusion of certain reserve funds 
which were erroneously disallowed in 
the prior audit. The company has agreed 
to the dismissal of a suit for recovery 
of tax and interest. 





SEARLES AGENCY OUTING 


The office and agency staff of the 
Thomas M. Searles agency of the Aetna 
Life in Newark held an outing at Cliff- 
wood Beach, N. J., on Wednesday. All 
sorts of athletic events were held for 
which prizes were awarded and the day’s 
festivities were brought to a close with 
a dinner in the evening. 





Sees Faulty Prospecting 
As Agent’s Waterloo 


CAUSE OF HEAVY TURNOVER 





Gould Says Agents Should Make Them- 
selves as Agreeable as Possible 


Under all Conditions 





There is no doubt that the huge turn- 
over in new agents is due principally to 
faulty prospecting, said John J. Gould, of 
the Willard Regan agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, in his talk before the 
company’s recent convention at New 
London. “We know from experience,” he 
said, “that the man who finds the day too 
short is writing a good volume and is 
reaping the benefit of systematic pros- 
pecting. 

“It is unnecessary for me to contrast 
the mental attitude of the agent who 
has plenty of people to see, with that 
of the one who has nobody to call upon 
with even a reasonable expectation of 
doing business,” Mr. Gould declared. “If 
there is one thing that we must strive 
to maintain in the life insurance business, 
it is a good healthy frame of mind, and 
prospecting does just that.” 

The subject of prospect was thorough- 
ly covered from all angles by Mr. Gould. 
Here are some further extracts from his 
address: 

“As I see it, prospecting is largely a 
matter of individual ingenuity; we can 
lay down certain rules but success will 
be determined by our ability to acquire 
a technique that fits our own individual 
personalities. The best general rule that 
I can think of is to make oneself under 
all conditions and circumstances, as 
agreeable as possible to as many people 
as possible. 


Pre-Prospecting Necessary 


“The big task that confronts us re- 
garding prospecting, is what I might call 
pre-prospecting, the job of removing 
from the minds of the insuring public 
the fear of becoming prospects; some 
people seem to be horribly afraid of that 
and not without reason. 

“My theory of direct prospecting is to 
search out needs, carefully prepare a 
plan to cover them and then frankly and 
simply submit the proposition showing 
the prospect every consideration. If by 
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Growth of 
Insurance in -Forece 


As of December 31 


During 1930, the New England 
Mutual issued and revived 
24,325 policies amounting to 
$137,429,657. @ The Insurance 
in Force was increased b 
$62,300,889, or 45.3% of the New 
Business. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square. 


$ 938,220,116 
1,023,263,402 
1,113,810,563 
1,202,101,059 
1,264,401,948 


Boston, Mass. 











chance there is a mistake about the need 
or if for some reason the business can- 
not be written, the only thing to do is 
to be a good sport about it. At least 
leave a good impression so that the next 
life insurance man that may happen 
along will have an even chance and if 
possible keep the door open for another 
visit at some future date when conditions 
may have changed. 

The insurance trust approach is a 
splendid method of direct prospecting. 
Formerly when a man stated that he had 
all the insurance that he could afford, 
we were temporarily stumped; now it is 
simply a matter of showing him how he 
can arrange to have his beneficiaries get 
the maximum benefits of his insurance 
and at the same time set up a relation- 
ship between his beneficiaries and com- 
petent financial advisers. New insurance 
need never be mentioned. 

“I am reliably informed by a trust of- 
ficer of one of the large New York 
companies that in 70% of the insurance 
trust cases that are brought to them, new 
insurance is sold either before or after 
the provisions of the trust have been 
discussed. Then again there is some- 
thing about the creation of a life insur- 
ance trust that prompts the maker to 
more readily recommend the agent to his 
friends. Possibly it is that the agent in 
assisting in the setting up of the trust, 
has raised himself above the level of the 
average agent in the estimation of his 
client.” 





YATES ON CONVENTION THEME 





Chairman of National Convention Pro- 
gram Committee Explains Theme 
of This Year’s Meet 

Life underwriters in all parts of the 
country are looking forward to the 1931 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, to be held in Pitts- 
burgh, September 22-25. One of the fea- 
tures will be an address by John W. 
Yates, general agent in Detroit for the 
Massachusetts Mutual and chairman of 
the convention program committee. Mr. 
Yates has expressed a_ preliminary 
thought as to the convention theme, 
“Life Insurance, the Structural Steel for 
Estate Building,” in the following lan- 
guage: 

“In the construction of the most mod- 
ern buildings of America, steel has be- 
come quite an indispensable factor. It 
has been found that when a fire or a 
windstorm has laid low the walls of a 
building, the structural steel will still be 
left standing, which speaks for its secur- 
ity and strength. 

“During the last two years when es- 
tates have crumbled due to the stock 
market crash and the falling value of 
real estate bonds and other forms of 
property, life insurance has occupied the 
same relative position to estates that 
structural steel has to buildings. While 
estates have crumbled and disappeared in 
some instances, life insurance, like struc- 
tural steel in great buildings with their 
walls partially or entirely gone, has stood 
out against the blue sky without in any 
way becoming weakened on account of 
the devastating economic influences. 

“Since our national convention this 
year is to be held in the greatest steel 
center of the United States, it seems to 
the program committee that the heme 
is appropriate and we hope everyone will 
allow his imagination to catch its full 
significance.” 





CHATHAM PHENIX SALES AID 


The Chatham Phenix National Bank 
& Trust, 149 Broadway, New York, is 
distributing to life underwriters of the 
city a convenient “Estate Income Re- 
corder” in the form of a disk which auto- 
matically shows the amount of life in- 
surance required to produce any given 
income and the amount of income pro- 
duced by any given estate together with 
other information of a similar nature. 
The disk makes an excellent visual sales 
accessory and is something the agent 
may hand to the prospect to work out 
his own estate and insurance results. 
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Provident Mutual 
(Continued from Page 1) 


representatives in the field. We have a 
sound foundation for the carrying for- 
ward of our Five Year Program. 

“Franklin C. Morss, manager. of 
agencies, and the capable group of 
agency department officers will continue 
to be of invaluable assistance in the ful- 
fillment of our agency plans. 

“The actuarial section of the company 
now has a vice-president at its head in 
the person of Edward W. Marshall, with 
the well-deserved title of vice-president 
and actuary, Mr. Marshall, who is 
treasurer of the Actuarial Society of 
America, has won a large place for him- 
self in the estimation of the actuarial 
world. He and his able group of as- 
sistants have a department that is well 
organized to cope with the many ac- 
tuarial problems which present day con- 
ditions are bringing to the fore. 

“The underwriting section of the com- 
pany will be in charge of F. Phelps 
Todd, our new vice-president and insur- 
ance supervisor. Mr. Todd receives this 
well-deserved promotion at a time when ° 
underwriting problems are numerous and 
difficult. Doctor Willits, beloved by all 
of our men in the field, continues of 
course as medical director, assisted by 
Doctor Old and Doctor Dewees. The 
underwriting department of the company 
comes into intimate contact with your 
activities, and, under Mr. Todd’s direc- 
tion, I am sure you can corifidently count 
upon the efficient, impartial handling of 
the applications you submit. 


Administrative Section 


“The administration section of the 
company will continue to be headed by 
Leonard C. Ashton, vice-president and 
secretary. His supervision will be ex- 
tended to include an enlarged accounting 
department in which will be located, in 
addition to the General Books, the pre- 
mium accounting activities. This is the 
reason for the change in the titles of 
Robert L. Beatty and Willard D. Holt 
so that each becomes an assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Beatty has for many years 
been devoting his time to the careful 
supervision of the record department and 
Mr. Holt has done constructive work in 
accounting practice both in our own 
company and on committees of the Life 
Office Management Association, of 
which Mr. Ashton is vice-president. 

“The second major subdivision above 
mentioned is the vitally important one 
having to do with investments. Andrew 
J. Davis,’ vice-president and a director, 
will devote his attention more and more 
to the investment side of the business, 
at the same time retaining his supervi- 
sion of the legal department of the com- 
pany. To indicate his broadened field 
he is dropping the words general coun- 
sel from his title. In the absence of the 
president, he will be the executive in 
charge. 

Mortgage Loan Department 


“The mortgage loans of the company 
under the supervision of Mr. Davis will 
continue in charge of Frank H. Weed, 
manager of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment. Mr. Weed’s long experience and 
thorough knowledge of mortgage loan 
problems are of utmost value to us. 
Sewell W. Hodge, treasurer, who re- 
ceived his training under Mr. Wing and 
Mr. Way, will continue to devote his 
time to the bond investments of the 
company, also under the supervision of 
Mr. Davis. Policy advances, which are 
also in the investment section, remain 
in charge of William G. Rhoads, whose 
long experience and able handling of the 
work are well known to our men in the 
field. 

“Reference should also be made to the 
many junior officers and department 
heads whose invaluable services contrib- 
ute so much to the smooth working of 
the organization. We also are happy in 
having the cooperation. of a loyal and 
able Home Office staff which is inter- 
ested in the progress of the company 











EDWARD W. MARSHALL 


and the quality of service rendered to 
our policyholders and agency force. 
“Finally, it is our good fortune to have 





F. PHELPS TODD 


the active assistance of an able execu- 
tive committee of the board, consisting 


of Messrs. Morris R. Bockius, Parker S. 
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Measured by Net Results— 


Truest gauge of a Company’s rate of 
progress is its ratio of gain in insurance 


in force to ‘otal in force. 


Applying this measuring-rod to the 
1930 record, The Guardian ranks first 
among the 24 leading life companies 
licensed in New York State, having a 


half-billion or more insurance in force. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
50 UNION SQUARE - 


- NEW YORK CITY 








Williams, and Joseph Wayne, Jr. These 
men give liberally of their time to mat- 
ters which they recommend to the board 
for action. The directors are men of 
affairs who meet frequently and concern 
themselves with all subjects pertaining 
to the welfare and progress of the com. 


pany, 

“This little sketch of the organization 
of the company is sent to you so that 
you may share the enthusiasm I feel at 
having so fine and able a group serving 
the interests of the company. We have 
a foundation second to none upon which 
to build. The possibilities are un- 
limited !” 

Careers of Marshall and Todd 

Edward W. Marshall, new vice-presi 
dent, who has been actuary of the com- 
pany since 1928, was born in Lamberton, 
N. J., in 1889. After attending the Had- 
donfield High School and the University 
of Pennsylvania he entered the life busi- 
ness in 1911, serving as a clerk in the 
Provident and Penn Mutual, and later as 
assistant actuary of the Fidelity Mutual. 
In 1920 he returned to the Provident as 
assistant actuary. He is a fellow and 
treasurer of the Actuarial Society of 
America; a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries; active in the work 
of the Society of Friends, serving as 
chairman of the committee on education 
of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. He 
is a director of the Haddonfield Histori- 
cal Society, a member of the board of 
directors of the Haddonfield Friends 
School and Haddonfield Civic Associa- 
tion. Married, he has four children. 

Vice-President F. Phelps Todd was 
born in Salisbury, Md. He is a gradu- 
ate of Tome School, the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Temple Law 
School. While at Pennsylvania he was 
a member of the varsity baseball team. 
He entered the World war as a private, 
rising to the rank of Captain. He was 
awarded the Croce di Guerra by the 
Italian Government for distinguished ser- 
vice on the Italian Front. 

He entered the Provident as a clerk in 
February 1921, and rose to become insur- 
ance supervisor in 1929. 


TO TOUR WESTERN CANADA 








Prudential of London Officials Studying 
Conditions with View Toward 
Opening Life Agencies 

An extensive business tour of Western 
Canada will be made by C. C. H. Drake, 
the organizing life manager for Canada 
of the Prudential of London, and F. C. 
Capon, the company’s assistant manager 
for Canada. The Prudential is already 
organized throughout Western Canada 
for fire and casualty business and it is 
the executives’ intention to investigate 
conditions throughout the territory thor- 
oughly before taking any definite steps 
to open up life business in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

The company has concentrated its life 
business efforts in Eastern Canada, but 
has a large business connection among 
the population of the Western provinces, 
especially in British Columbia on account 
of the large number of those, who com- 
ing from Great Britain, have still kept 
their Prudential policies. During their 
western trip the Canadian officials pro- 
pose to visit the following cities: Win- 
nipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Vancouver, Victoria and Calgary. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN MEET 

Michigan representatives, 350 in num- 
ber, of the Western and Southern Life, 
turned out last week for a regional con- 
vention at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit. Among the speakers were C. PD. 
Livingston, state commissioner of insur- 
ance, Charles F. Williams, president, and 
Samuel H. Smith, superintendent of 
agencies. 








URGES WRIGHT MONUMENT 

The erection of a fitting monument to 
Elizur Wright, “the father of American 
life insurance,” was strongly urged by 
Fred A. Howland, president of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, speaking before 
the company’s convention in Bretton 
Woods, N. H., last week. 
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Life Companies Back 
Up R. R. Rate Increase 





WANT MARGIN OF SAFETY KEPT 





Edward D. Duffield Heads Committee of 
Life Companies and Savings 


Banks 





The emergency committee of life in- 
surance company executives of which 
Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential is chairman, formed to sup- 
port the requests of the railroads for 
a 15% freight rate increase, filed a brief 
this week with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the subject. The brief 
showed that the life insurance compa- 
nies were holders of about $3,000,000,000 
of railroad bonds. 

The petition states that as a result 
of existing conditions the margin of 
safety of interest on railroad bonds has 
sharply decreased since January 1, 1930, 
and that a substantial portion of their 
railroad investments are threatened. 

“Unless and until these conditions are 
corrected,” the petition says, “so as to 
improve the element of safety in rail- 
road securities, they may not feel jus- 
tified, in view of their obligations to 
their depositors or policyholders, in mak- 
ing further investments in railroad bonds, 
except in those cases where the fixed 
charges of the particular road are amply 
earned.” 

Two Petitions by Insurance Groups 

The petitioners estimate that twenty 
of the sixty-seven largest railroads will 
not earn their fixed charges in 1931, and 
twenty-two will earn them less than one 
and one-half times, unless there is a 
radical improvement during the last 
eight months of the year. 

Since October 1, 1930, there has been 
a depreciation of nearly $700,000,000 in 
the market value of railroad bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange, the pe- 
tition points out. 

The petition of the life insurance and 
savings banks is signed by five life in- 
surance presidents and five savings bank 
executives. Another petition of the se- 
curity holders committee is signed by 
Fairman R. Dick as chairman, C. W. 
Bailey, president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; William B. Joyce, 
chairman of the National Surety Co.; 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the Conti- 
nental Insurance group, and John C. 
l'raphagen, president of the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company. 

Charles E. Hughes, Jr., represents the 
security holders committee as counsel, 
while Grenville Clark is counsel for the 
committee of life insurance companies 
and savings banks. 





ST. LOUIS THEATER PARTY 





Managers Association Takes Nine Pro- 
duction Leaders to Municipal 
Open Air Opera 

The General Agents & Managers As- 
sociation of St. Louis gave an out of 
the ordinary prize for production to nine 
agents who wrote unusual amounts of 
new business over one month. The 
agents were the guests of the associa- 
tion at a performance of “Nina Rosa,” 
by the St. Louis Municipal Opera Co. in 
the Open Air Theater, a famous sum- 
mer feature in St. Louis. 

The winners were: L. G. Desobry, L. 
C. Waring of St. Louis; A. O. Boyd of 
Vichy, Mo.; and R. R. Thurmond of 
Benton, Ill., agents for the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines; Mrs. Louise Becker and 
Lawrence H. Stern of St. Louis, agents 
for the Penn Mutual Life; V. E. Kloss- 
ner, St. Louis, agent for Equitable So- 
ciety; Walter N. Crane, St. Louis, agent 
for Massachusetts Mutual Life, and 
Monte Baer, St. Louis, agent for Home 
Life of New York. 


Doolin Offers Sensible 
Conservation Program 


A MYSTERY TO MANY MANAGERS 





Business Conservation May Be Accom- 
plished by Same Methods Used to 
Get New Businéss 





To many general agents, managers and 
agents, conservation is a mysterious 
something—they know little about it, said 
Lawrence J. Doolin of the Sales Re- 
search Bureau in a recent talk. They 
know all about how to get new busi- 
ness, he said, but it is surprising the 
little they know about old business, 

It is the Bureau’s conclusion that 
teaching agents to conserve business may 
be accomplished by the same procedure 
as has been employed so successfully for 
many years in the new business effort: 
training courses, sales talks, contests, 
honor rolls, etc. Just as training and 
motivation are used to produce new busi- 
ness, Mr. Doolin said, so may they be 
used to conserve old business. 

Continuing, the speaker said: “The 
modern conception of the home office 
conservation department is that it is not 
so much to actually conserve business 
but to train others to conserve. It has 





building. 





a further function in seeing that proper 
material is prepared and placed in the 
hands of the agency vice-president and of 
the agencies themselves. 


Managers Need Material 

“Most managers are salesmen rather 
than conservers. They need the proper 
material placed at their disposal for con- 
serving. They must be taught how to 
use this material for conservation pur- 
poses. The department should operate as 
a preventorium, an institution to ward 
off the development of various diseases 
in persons who have tendencies toward 
these diseases. 

“With training and motivation as our 
methods, we should learn the lapse facts 
in our company. We must know the lapse 
rate of every agency, and practically 
every agent, preferably monthly, to do 
effective work. Otherwise we are as 
handicapped as an agency vice-president 
without new business records. The con- 
servation manager must get the facts 
first. 

“To make conservation work effective 
the Bureau believes that manager should 
be trained to recruit only agents with 
good contacts. Certain methods should 
be taught the manager to be used in 
describing the business and service com- 
missions to a new man. By working 
with the underwriting department, poor 


A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 


The Essential FaCtors in the 
Home Life Agency Program 


FIRST: Sales activity shall, to the largest possible extent, be 
carried on in the General Agency. @ This grows out of our belief that 
, the General Agent can formulate and execute his own sales plans better 
than the Company. By eliminating elaborate Home Office activities, we 
are able to give more to the General Agent, such as: 
Full vested renewals with no penalties or deductions in case of termi- 
nation for any cause. 


Liberal and flexible expense allowance which automatically and con- 
tinuously provides funds for new agency development. 


SECOND: Clerical and routine activities shall, to the larg- 
est possible extent, be carried on by the Company and not in the General 
Agency. @ This arises from our belief that the Company can perform 
these functions better and at less cost. @ A part of this plan is central- 
ized collection agencies in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, reliev- 
ing the General Agents of this onerous and expensive problem. @ Asa 
result, our General Agents have: 


Time to devote themselves wholeheartedly to the job of agency 


Money, under our expense arrangement, to vigorously carry forward 
agency development. 
A contract to offer Soliciting Agents which, like the General Agent's 
contract, is free from penalties and restrictions. 
An opportunity to offer to those of their Soliciting Agents who are 
ambitious to become General Agents, a chance to establish their own 
agencies sooner and on more favorable terms than was possible under 
the old method. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
Chairman of the Board. 


JAMES A. FULTON, 


business will be thrown out before it is 
issued; the not-taken ratio will be re- 
duced and other evidences of ineffective 
underwriting will be eliminated. We will 
work out an improved method of settle- 
ments to reduce the amount of note bus- 
iness; financing will be contingent upon 
the persistency or increase of insurance 
in force.” 





NATIONAL LIFE LEADERS 

Robert P. Burroughs, of Manchester, 
N. H., led all the agents of the National 
Life of Vermont during the past club 
year, according to the announcement 
made at the company’s convention last 
week. G. M. Mayer of Denver was sec- 
ond in production of paid business, and 
William L. Meissel of New York City, 
third. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE SUIT 
Continental Life of St. Louis has filed 
a suit in the St. Louis County Circuit 
Court at Clayton, Mo., to collect $57,744 
alleged to be due from Joseph E. Reis, 
former president of the Webster Groves 
Mo. Motor Company. 





Frank M. See, St. Louis general agent 
for the Union Central, led a round- 
table meeting of the Sales Manager’s 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce recently, 


President. 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CITY HALL SQUARE-NEW YORK CITY. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 








Professional men 

Approaching and women are ex- 
Professional ceptionally good 
Prospects prospects, says Edgar 


Paul Hermann, ad- 
vertising manager of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. They buy larger than aver- 
age sized policies. They are usually fi- 
nancially able, with incomes above the 
average of their communities. They are 
leaders in intelligence and among the su- 
periors in education—they can under- 
stand the programs you propose. More- 
over, they make excellent policyholders 
because they are so influential, and fre- 
quently become the underwriter’s able 
friend and center of influence for fur- 
ther prospecting. 

Mr. Hermann has prepared the fol- 
lowing clever approaches for selling the 
professional man: 

His Investment 


Dr. Benedict, Mr. Barnes who owns 
the hardware store on the corner has 
an investment of approximately $30,000 
in his store and stock. I suppose if you 
counted it all up, the cost of your col- 
lege and medical school education, your 
loss of income during your college and 
interne years and early years of prac- 
tice, and the cost of your office equip- 
ment, instruments and everything, you 
would find that you have an investment 
of as much or more—is that correct? 
Have you ever thought of protecting that 
investment and guaranteeing it to your 
family, if anything happened to you? 

His Earning Power 

Mr. Budlong, a consulting chemist’s 
assets are in his professional ability and 
earning power. If a merchant or manu- 
facturer should die, the sale of factory 
or store enables the widow to meet the 
inexorable demand of cash for inherit- 
ance taxes, and other probate and settle- 
ment expenses, which, statistics show, 
take away a fourth or more of a man’s 
accumulations. How much would Mrs. 
Budlong be able to realize if she had 
to sell your practice? Here is a plan 
through which she could realize its full 
value. 

His Collections 

Dr. Brandon, not all good dentists are 
as good collectors as they are public 
servants. They haven’t the heart to push 
their clients too hard in many instances. 
The result is often a large volume of 
good but slow accounts, is that not the 
case? These bills may be paid all right 
under ordinary circumstances, but upon 
the death of a dentist it often happens 
that his widow collects but a small per 
cent. I want to suggest a plan which 
will make them 100% available in case 
of death. 

His Practice 


Mr. Rodlun, I would like to talk to 
you a few moments about a practice pur- 
chase bond for chemists—which guaran- 
tees the realization of the full value of 
your practice. You have built a splendid 
practice, I know. Would the loss of just 
one client cause any particular hardship 
to you or to your family? Of course 


not. Yet that one fee might cover the 
cost to you of a guarantee of your en- 


GETTERS(- 
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Practical Suggestions toHelp the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffictency 


tire income to your family if death should 
close your office door. 
His Savings 

Mr. Lyons, it is a sad fact that pro- 
fessional men are apparently inversely 
successful as investors, as they are suc- 
cessful in practice. A joint investiga- 
tion of The Better Business Bureau and 
New York University showed that pro- 
fessional men constituted 23% among 
buyers of worthless securities. A good 
veterinary does not have time to be a 
student of investments—his time is worth 
more to him in studying and practicing 
his profession. Yet he must be safe and 
must not be worried about investments. 
My company has a plan which meets 
his needs exactly. 

His Estate 

Mr. Anderson, you, as a lawyer, know 
that a widow seldom gets the amount 
her husband thought he was leaving her, 
because probate expense, estate taxes, 
etc., eat a great hole in the estate. As 
a professional man you want to guard 
against losses with which you are con- 
versant, as far as your own family is 
concerned. Through life insurance you 
can hedge, guarantee your family against 
loss, and capitalize your earning power. 
It will take me about fifteen minutes to 
outline the plan to you. 

His Retirement 

Mr. Brock, during the coming fifteen 
years every landscape gardener will be- 
come an older man, a disabled man, or 
will have died. It will then have be- 
come necessary to have made provisions 
for dependents. My companv has a plan 
for professional men through which a 
3% annual payment of an amount you 
set will guarantee against loss through 
death or disability and help materially in 
providing against loss of income in later 
years. It will also provide a fund which 
will be available, if you elect, to pro- 
vide income upon your retirement. May 
I explain this plan to you? 

His Future Earnings 

Mr. Magee, there is a plan, particularly 
valuable to optometrists, for capitalizing 
future earnings and guaranteeing them 
to yourself or to your family, no matter 
what may happen. In the case of a pro- 
fessional man the capitalization of fu- 
ture earnings is particularly important 
because he has sacrificed past earnings 
and made investments in training, in an- 
ticipation of those earnings. The plan 
I have to explain will take but fifteen 
minutes of your time, and can prove a 
satisfaction to you the longest day you 
live, both for yourself and your family. 

His Expectancy 

Mr. Wellenkamp, if your income as an 
architect continues, during your coming 
years of life expectancy, as it will, your 
family will always be comfortable, and 
you will be able to retire with plenty 
for your old age. If you could guarantee 
your health and strength and were as- 
sured of a long life there would be few 
income worries. Yet you can guarantee 
that income by a plan which also sta- 
bilizes the sometimes irregular income of 
the professional man through systematic 
safe investment combined with life in- 
surance. 















Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

"Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Massachusetts 


Tncorporated 1851 


ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 








Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 























Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 
field workers. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 














The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


President and 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Manager of Agencies 
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National Life of Vt. 
Announces Innovations 


COMPANY CONVENTION FEATURE 





New Agency Instruction Department to 
Be Formed; Arthur Watt Appointed 
Traveling Actuary 





The National Life of Vermont will es- 
tablish a new department for agency in- 
struction, according to an announcement 
made at the company’s Bretton Woods 
convention last week. The manager of 
the new department has not been named 
Another announcement which 
attracted interest .at the convention was 
that Arthur Watt, formerly secretary 
and actuary of the Pilot Life, has been 
appointed a traveling actuary. He will 
spend most of his time visiting the com- 
pany’s various agencies to study their 
costs of operation. 

Fred A. Howland, president of the 
company, in opening the convention on 
Tuesday morning, pointed out that today 
the banking business is in an unsettled 
condition despite the fact that the busi- 
ness has been in existence for hundreds 
of years, while life insurance, relatively 
in its infancy, finds itself in excellent 
condition, He said that the conserva- 
tive methods followed by the life com- 
panies have been justified by the results. 


as yet. 


Other highlights of the Tuesday ses-. 


sions were: an address on business in- 
surance by General Counsel George B. 
Young; a talk on investing life insur- 
ance funds by Elbert S. Brigham, chair- 
man of the finance committee; a dis- 
cussion of what is the ideal salesman by 
Actuary Henry H. Jackson; and a spe- 
cial school of instruction for new agents, 
conducted by Fred S. Brynn, agency 
supervisor. 


Wednesday Speakers 


The Wednesday moriffing session was 
opened by L. P. Brigham, superintend- 
ent of agencies. Others on the program 
were Edward D. Field, second vice- 
president, and the following fieldmen: 
Thomas L. Terrell, Cleveland; Earl C. 
Young, Chicago; Robert O. Bickel, Ce- 
dar Rapids; William F. Williams, Pitts- 
burgh, and W. M. McDaniels, New York 
City. Following luncheon, Ralph N. Mc- 
Cord, general agent from Los Angeles, 
talked on character building, while the 
school of instruction for new agents was 
continued later in the afternoon. 

Karl G. Gumm, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, opened the Thursday 
session, and his address was followed by 
discussions of company policy contracts 
by various representatives. A feature 
of the day’s program was the address of 
Vice-President John M,. Thomas on the 
importance of character in the life insur- 
ance business. Mr. Thomas also offi- 
ciated as toastmaster at the banquet held 
Thursday evening. Fine talks were 
given at the banquet by two guests, Sen- 
ator Moses of New Hampshire and 
Tames A. Worsham, sales manager, 
Williams Oil-o-matic Heating Corp. 
_Miss Ellen M. Putnam of Rochester, 
N. Y., was announced as the winner of 
the prize for writing the best family in- 
come sales talk. Among those who won 
honorable mention was P. A. Peyser, of 
Wells, Meissel and Peyser of New York 
City. Perez Huff of New York City had 
the lowest gross score in the blind par 
golf tournament and Andrew H. Allen, 
also of New York, was champion in the 
tennis tournament. 





WITHDRAWS FROM NEW JERSEY 


The Peoria Life has ceased writing 
business in the state of New Jersey. The 
company has been doing business in the 
State for the past seven years. It has 
Maintained branch offices at Newark, 
Camden and Trenton, all of which will 
be closed. This makes the second life 
Company to withdraw from New Jersey 
this year, the other being the Inter- 
Southern Life. 


Research Bureau Gives 
Data On Agency Costs 


ANALYSIS SYSTEM DEVELOPED 





Many General Agents Fail to Distinguish 
Between Cash Income and 


Earned Profit 





An agency cost analysis has been fully 
developed by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau of Hartford. The an- 
alysis consists of a complete diagnosis 
of an agency’s present financial condi- 
tion, indicating how to set up improved 
methods of operation and disclosing any 
existing points of weakness or ineffi- 
ciency. 

The Bureau says that many general 
agents fail to distinguish between cash 
income and earned profit and offers the 
following explanation: 

“Cash income represents the net value 
taken out of an agency whereas earned 
profit is the net value put in. An agen- 
cy is going ahead financially only when 
more value is being put in than is being 
taken out. The money received from 
renewal commissions, for example, is 
certainly income, but it is not earned 
profit for the year in which it is re- 
ceived. It represents the liquidation of 
a previously created asset. In one in- 
stance known to the Bureau, a general 
agent believed that he was ‘making’ 
$40,000 a year from his agency. He re- 
ceived that much in cash, but only $15,- 
000 was earned in the current year, and 
$25,000 was the liquidation of a previ- 
ously created renewal value.” 

The time required for such an analy- 
sis is usually three days in an agency 
and depends not so much upon the size 
of the agency as upon the condition of 
its recordss The resulting report to the 
general agent serves the manifold pur- 
pose of showing the general agent ex- 
actly where he stands, shows him how 
the study was made and sets a standard 
under which a competent cashier can 
secure similar information regularly. 





TO BE SALES CONSULTANT 





Thomas M. Stokes Leaves Connecticut 
Mutual as Educational Director 
to Start Service 

The resignation of Thomas M. Stokes 
as educational director of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life has been announced by 
the company. Mr. Stokes will engage in 
private practice as a consultant in sales 
management. As educational director 
for the company during the past two 
and a half years, Mr. Stokes has inaug- 
urated training plans, field schools and 
other forms of sales work of a practical 
nature, 

Mr. Stokes was formerly research di- 
rector for the American Management 
Association and his life insurance con- 
nections have been with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and the National 
Life of Vermont as well as the Con- 
necticut Mutual. He will open an office 
in Hartford and will continue to act in 
an advisory capacity for the Connecticut 
Mutual. 





NEW FIDELITY MANAGER 





Allen E. Palmer Takes Charge at To- 
peka, Kan.; Territory Will Cover 
Northern Part of State 


The Fidelity Mutual Life has appoint- 
ed Allen E. Palmer, manager at Topeka, 
Kian. His territory will cover the north- 
ern part of the state. Mr. Palmer has 
been with the Peoria Life since 1929. 

Prior to entering insurance Mr. Palm- 
er taught in various schools in the state 
of Kansas and later became instructor 
in business and commercial subjects in 
the Topeka High School. He is promi- 
nently identified with church and life 
association activities in Topeka. His of- 
fice is at 221 New England Bldg., To- 
peka. 
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New York Life Agents’ compensation includes 
“Nylic,” a monthly payment beginning after two 
years’ service, based on previous production. This 
gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon 
the same annual production of new _ business. 
“Senior Nylics” have served a minimum of 20 years 
and are drawing an annuity, payable in monthly 
instalments, which will continue for life. Most of 
them are still active in writing new business, though 
they have the right to retire. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Howard’s Big Line 
(Continued from Page 5) 


favorable reports by three inspection 
outfits; the Hooper-Holmes Bureau and 
the inspection divisions of the Equitable 
and the Mutual Life. The $2,000,000 was 
placed as follows: Equitable Society, 
$500,000; Mutual Life, $500,000; Connec- 
ticut Mutual, $300,000; Union Central, 
$150,000; Mutual Benefit, $200,000; Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, $150,000; New Eng- 
land Mutual $150,000, and Guardian Life, 
$50,000. 


Career of Mr. Lockhart 


Mr. Lockhart is a Yale graduate of 
1911. He hadn’t made up his mind in 
college what he wanted to do when 
someone suggested insurance and he 
looked for a job, finding one with the 
Travelers. Later, he joined Eugene F. 
Hord, then went with the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, and for a year and a half handled 
Robbins Drydock liability claim cases 
for that company. After a short experi- 
ence with U. S. F. & G. death claims he 
was made chief adjuster of the New 
York office of that company. Later he 
went into the brokerage business and 
for some years featured automobile in- 
surance. It was in writing automobile 
insurance that he had his first experience 
handling insurance for the Scripps- 
Howard people, 

The insurance is straight ordinary life, 
and is payable to Mr. Howard’s estate. 
No attempt was made to rush the insur- 
ance through, but it was quickly issued 
because Mr. Howard is such a good risk 





ISSUING PENSION ENDOWMENT 





Eureka-Maryland Offering New Con- 
tract Similar to Company’s En- 
dowment at Age 65 
Pension Endowment at Age 65 is the 
name of the newest policy contract to 
be issued by the Fureka-Maryland As- 
surance Corp., of Baltimore. The con- 
tract is similar to the company’s reg- 
ular Endowment at 65, but has the added 
feature that by reason of its greater sav- 
ings element an increased income accrues 

to the assured at maturity. 

The plan provides protection against 
death for an increasing amount until age 
65, at which time an income of $10 
monthly for each $1,000 initial insurance 
will become payable during the insured’s 
lifetime, but guaranteed for at least 100 
months certain. In the event of death 
of the insured while receiving income 
payments and before the 100 monthly 
payments certain have been made, the 
commuted value of the remaining guar- 
anteed instalments will be paid in one 
sum to the assured’s estate. 

Male and female lives at ages 15 to 55 
are eligible for the contract. Sub-stand- 
ard risks will be considered at corre- 
sponding extra premiums. 





DOUBLE INDEMNITY DECISION 





Recovery of Double Benefits Denied 
When Insured Assaulted Another 


Person Without Provocation 


Recovery under the double indemnity 
clause of a life contract was denied in 
the recent case of Gray v. Western 
States Life, where the evidence support- 
ed findings of the trial court that the 
insured assaulted another person with- 
out provocation and that the latter in 
protecting himself struck the insured, 
causing him to fall and sustain a frac- 
tured skull. 

The company’s contract provided for 
double the face amount of the policy on 
proof that the insured’s death occurred 
“as the result, directly and independently 
of ail other causes, of bodily injury ef- 
fected solely through external violent 
and accidental means,” and also that the 
clause should not apply if such death re- 
sulted from any violation of law by the 
insured, 








Coffin’s New Post 


(Continued from Page 5) 


with their magnetism and human inter- 
est method of instruction. Among their 
students are agents from Coast to Coast. 

From New York University Mr. Coffin 
went with the Penn Mutual Life as edu- 
cational director. His methods of pre- 
senting cases, of illustrating the appli- 
cation of sales literature, were especially 
attractive. 

Mr. Coffin has served as chairman of 
the sales training division of the Amer- 
ican Management Association and as 
chairman of the sales training division 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. He has been active in various 
underwniters’ associations, having served 
as vice-president of the Utica; secretary 
and president of the Albany; secretary- 
treasurer of the New York State asso- 
ciations; and was also assistant to the 
national president for New York state. 





PRUDENTIAL MORTGAGE LOANS 





Company Loans $48,044,938 in Aiding 
Home and Apartment Construction 
During First Six Months 

The Prudential’s real estate mortgage 
loans during the first six months of 1931 
amounted to $71,242,750. Adhering to its 
policy of helping in the construction of 
homes and apartments the company 
loaned $48,044,938 of this sum for such 
purpose, 


Farm loans totalled 2,865 for $13,823,- 
904 and the remainder of the total 
amount loaned during the first half of 
the year is represented by 126 mortgages 
on city properties other than those ‘or 
residential purposes, the total of these 
being $9,373,906. 








where to achieve 
insurance. 


Independence 


Today, more men than ever before are creating 
estates through Mutual Benefit life insurance. 
These men know nothing of the old time 


“penny - pinching” methods of saving. They 
have that certain confidence that comes from 
having definite resources behind them — a 


reserve that can be depended upon to help 
meet future contingencies. 


The Mutual Benefit’s eighty-six years of suc- 
cessful estate building is inspiring men every- 
independence through life 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





..modern life insurance since 1845.. 

















PENN MUTUAL MILLION MEN 

Ten producers of the Penn Mutual 
Life have been paying for business dur- 
ing 1931 at a rate which would total 
a million for the year. They are Albert 
Hopkins of the J. Elliott Hall agency; 
Thomas M. Scott of John A. Stevenson; 
Donald G. Clark of M. R. Miller & Son; 
Gerard S. Brown of A. E. Patterson; 
Walter N. Hiller of Stumes & Loeb; 
John W. Eckenrode of E. R. Eckenrode; 
George A. Smith of J. Elliott Hall; 
Chas. C. DeRouville of Harry W. Al- 
bright; Byron C. Howes of A. E. Pat- 
terson and Charles R. Matthews of J. P. 
& E. M. Somerville. 





by rung. 


before it is taken 
progressive. 


have never been reduced 


Promises. 





The Hare Lay Down to Rest... 
and the Tortoise Passed Him By 


The Midland Mutual has never tried to take any short 
cuts to success. We have seen many climb up the ladder 
but only those reach the top who are willing to go rung 


In the life insurance field the Midland has never made 
any sensational “spurts”. Every step is carefully studied 
and every step has been 


The Midland Mutual has a record that shows the bene- 
fits of its conservative management. Dividend schedules 


three extra dividends 


have been paid within the past seven years . . . its 
interest earnings are ten per cent higher than those of 
the average mutual company. 


Midland Performances have Always Exceeded Its 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUCCESSFUL 





Agency Managers Show Interest in 
Sales Research Bureau School; 
Annual Institution Likely 
Twenty-four agency builders from 
eleven southern states and representative 
of twelve companies attended a most 
successful school in agency building 
which was recently conducted at the 
University of North Carolina by the 
Sales Research Bureau. Officials of the 
university co-operated in making the 
school such a success, and it is virtually 
assured that the Bureau will conduct a 
similar school annually at the southern 

university. - 

At the closing exercises those in 
charge were Charles W. Gold, Jr., and 
Frank Samford, secretary-treasurer, Li- 
berty National Life. Dean Carrol of the 
School of Business Administration of the 
University of North Carolina was the 
principal speaker. Other guests included 
Tully Blair, manager, Pilot Life; A. R. 
Perkins, manager, Jefferson Standard; 
and F. W. Lear, professor of insurance 
at the university. 

Members of the staff of the Research 
Bureau who conducted the course are H. 
G. Kenagy, director of the school, S. G. 
Dickerson and G. Fay Davies. Similar 
Schools will be held at Babson Institute, 
Babson Park, Massachusetts, July 20-31 
and at Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, August 17-28. The latter 
school will run concurrently with a spec- 
ial school for home office representatives. 





PART TIME AGENT SURVEY 
Charles E. Hooper Heads Committee 
Which Will Study Question for North- 
ern New Jersey Association 

Before retiring as president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey, Charles J. Schmitz appoint- 
ed a committee to make a survey and 
an analysis of the part-time agent sit 
uation throughout the State of New Jer- 
sey. This survey is being made as the 
result of an address made at the June 
association meeting by William A. Nol- 
tie, who told of many permanently em- 
ployed persons writing insurance on the 
side and cutting into the income of the 
full time life underwriter. 

Charles E. Hooper, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, is chairman of the committee. The 
other members are: Howard E. Law 
rence, Lincoln National Life; William 
A. Noltie, Aetna Life; Ernest D. Finch. 
Sr., Missouri State Life and J. Franklin 
Shindall, Provident Mutual. 





Wheeling, W. Va., policyholders, em 
ployes and friends of the Western an 
Southern Life have been invited to at 
tend a picnic tomorrow in Oglebay Park 
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J. Lewis Presentation 
Of Family Income Policy 


LETTER OF A SEATTLE AGENT 





Pacific Mutual Man Supplements His 
Personal Solicitation With a Clever, 
Informative Letter 





A non-technical presentation of the 
Family Income contract in letter form 
has been prepared by James Lewis, an 
agent of the Pacific Mutual in Seattle. 
Mr. Lewis uses this to supplement his 
personal solicitation. The text used, 
covering a five unit policy with a twenty 
years certain period and in this instance 
for a prospect thirty-four years of age, 
is as follows: 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

As explained in our 

morning, 


brief interview this 
the Pacific Mutual Family Income 
Policy represents the height of achievement in 
the field of life insurance, because it guar- 
antees maximum protection when the need is 
greatest. 

Probably this fact can be most clearly ex- 
plained by comparison. 

Let us suppose that a man takes out or- 
dinary life insurance in the sum of $5,000. In 
this event, the maximum return to the bene- 
ficiary will be $17,000, and the 
$5,000. 

You will naturally wonder how an_ insur- 
ance contract for $5,000 can possibly give a 
guaranteed return of $17,000—and here’s the 
explanation. 


minimum, 


Let us visualize a contract of this character, 
issued by the Pacific Mutual on October 15, 
1930. 

In this contract, the period of time begin- 
ning October 15, 1930, and ending October 15, 
1950, is called the ‘‘Family Income Period.” 

If the insured dies after this family income 
period has passed into history, the company’s 
liability is at its minimum point, 
$5,000. 

But, if the insured dies within the family 
income period—that is to say, between October 
15, 1930, and October 15, 1940, the company 
will pay the beneficiary $50 per month from 
the date of his death until October 15, 1950, and 
will then pay the face value of the contract— 
$5,000! 

Hence, it follows that if a man procures one 
of these contracts and dies immediately there- 
after, the company’s liability would be 240 
checks of $50 each (total $12,000) and then the 
face value of the contract ($5,000)—making a 
grand total of $17,000. 

If the insured dies at the end of the fifth 
year, the company guarantees $50 per month 
to the beneficiary for fifteen years and then 
$5,000—total $14,000. 

If he dies at the end of the 10th year the 
beneficiary receives $50 per month for ten years, 
then the $5,000-—total $11,000. 

Guaranteed Payment 

In just this way are the calculations made 
and the payments guaranteed through the fam- 
ily income period—the company’s liability grad- 
ually decreasing, as the insured’s responsibility 
to his dependents lessens. 

Surely, from-every point of view, this is the 
soundest possible principle. 

Now the figures so far quoted are absolute 
guarantees of the contract, but, as a matter of 
fact, the return to the beneficiary is appre- 
ciably greater than yet stated, because the com- 
Pany also pays “excess interest earnings’ on 
each of the monthly instalments above referred 
to--the amount of such earnings being deter- 
mined by the company’s actual future experi- 
ence in the investment of its funds. 

Approximately, however, it may be assumed 
that if you were to die within the first policy 
year the checks for $50 each month above re- 


namely, 


ARGENTINE BUSINESS 





Companies Furnish Only Limited Infor- 
mation About Operations; Results 
for Last Year 

In its annual statistical review num- 
ber covering the operations of insurance 
companies in Argentine, Gaceta Mercan- 
til Argentina criticizes the life compa- 
nies for the meagerness of the informa- 
tion available concerning their affairs, 
their underwriting methods and invest- 
ments. “The information published by 
Argentine life offices,” says this paper, 
“is so meager that it is not possible to 
present statistics of the sums insured, of 
the net business written nor of new and 
renewal premiums, neither can accurate 
comparisons be made of the cost of the 
business nor of profit participations.” 

There are thirty companies writing life 
insurance in Argentine, twelve of which 
have a gross premium income of one 
million pesos and over, according to Ga- 
ceta Mercantil Argentina. Thé@ largest 
net premium income was reported for the 
year ending June 30 by the Sud America 
with 8,647,420 pesos. La Previsora is 
second with 4,432,280. The average ex- 
pense ratio is 38.7% running from 29.3% 
to 498%. The acquisition cost of new 
business is much in excess of these fig- 
ures. : 





STATE MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 

William R. Spinney has resigned as 
general agent of the State Mutual Life 
at San Francisco. His successor is E. A. 
Kelloway, formerly manager for the 
Canada Life. The San Francisco office 
of the State Mutual was established in 
August, 1929, by Spinney, who left a 
position as superintendent of agencies of 
the Union Mutual Life. 





BIG SINGLE PREMIUM 
A prominent business man of St. Louis 
has bought a 10-Year Endowment policy 
on which he paid a single premium of 
$99,999.60, through Sam A. Meyer, spe- 
a agent for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. 








ferred to would be increased by these earn- 
ings to $62.50 or thereabouts—this figure grad- 
ually decreasing through the years down to 
$56.40 per month in the twentieth year. 

Were you to die in the tenth policy year, 
the monthly checks would begin at about $60.00 
and similarly decrease to $56.40 in the twentieth 
year. 

Up to this point I have endeavored to epito- 
mize the wonderful protection that this contract 
guarantees. 

But, as I see it, the best point of all has 
yet to be told, and that is this. Even this 
contract with its immeasurable possibilities, will 
give to the insured in his own old age, a cash 
return greater than his investment, because the 
dividends declared thereon each year, if left 
with the company, will mature the contract 
as an endowment in approximately twenty-nine 
and one-half years. 

In your case, for example, the policy, as 
above portrayed, calls for an annual deposit of 
$155.90. Should you live for twenty-nine and 
a half years these deposits would have totaled 
$4,599.00 and the contract would then be worth 
in cash to you $5,000. 

May I suggest that as you study this state- 
ment, which has been prepared with the utmost 
possible care, you make a notation of all ques- 
tions upon which you would like further in- 
formation so that when I am privileged to con- 
fer with you again it may be my pleasure to 
make every detail of the matter unmistakably 
plain. 

Yours very truly, 
James Lewis. 








THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Calls attention to its steady increase of surplus: 


WELLS, MEISSEL & PEYSER, INC. 
117 Liberty Street 
New York 





ee eee ee $5,171,271 
Dean aerate $5,643,083 
Se ree $5,998,536 
Pree $6,766,765 
Pata ees oa $7,482,572 


. $8,140,118 


BAKER-SHAW, INC. 
401 Graybar Bldg. 
New York 
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THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY , 


FORT WAYNE 


, INDIANA 








W. & S. GIFT TO CINCINNATI 

President Charles F. Williams of the 
Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati, 
has notified the Cincinnati board of 
health that the company has appropri- 
ated $10,000 to be given to the city’s 
health authorities for the purchase of an 
X-ray machine and accessories. Clyde 
P. Johnson, vice-president of the West- 
ern & Southern, is a member of the city 
board of health. 





“ON TO PITTSBURGH” COMMITTEE 

In order to stimulate interest among 
Boston life insurance men in the Na- 
tional Association convention, President 
Harry H. Kay of the Boston Association 
of Life Underwriters has appointed the 
following “On to Pittsburgh” committee: 


Earl G. Manning, John Hancock, chair- - 


man; Arthur C. Stern, Mutual Benefit 
Life; $. D. Weissman, Equitable Society, 
and Bartlett M. Shaw, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


er net 


NORTHWESTERN NAT’L GAINS 

A gain of $7,663,320 for the first six 
months of 1931 over the last half of 1930 
was registered by Northwestern National 
Life fieldmen. The company’s agents 
produced $32,160,915 in new business as 
compared with $24,497,595 for the pre- 
vious six-month period. 





The engagement has been announced 
of Jane Bell Dabney Grinnan, daughter 
of Dr. St. George T. Grinnan, medical 
referee at Richmond for the Mutual Life, 
to Warren M. Gladdings, Jr. ,of Brook- 
lyn. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
| GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 
in 
OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


a 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. sscctica 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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METROPOLITAN’S SOCIAL 
VEY OF EUROPE 
. In every respect the social insurance 
survey being made throughout Europe 
by three representatives of the Metro- 
politan Life’s head office, described at 
length elsewhere in this publication, is 
an investigation of top rank, Although 
the wealthiest of the the 
United States faces many problems com- 
mon to all countries. True; the percent- 
unemployed to 


SUR- 


countries 


age of population is 
smaller here than in many European na- 
tions, but our poverty and distress prove 
of sufficient magnitude to worry public 
officials. Likewise they feel keenly the 
responsibilities for lightening the burden 
and removing the economic terror of the 
aged. The words “old age” have a con- 
stantly changing significance. In some 
businesses a man may be old at 50 al- 
though physically and mentally a long 
distance removed from that let down 
formerly associated by the public with 
those who have reached “three score and 
ten.” Lucky indeed is the man who ar- 
rives nowadays at “three score and ten” 
without being placed on the shelf. 

The problems of what shall be done 
with those who want to work, who are 
still able to do a hard day’s work, but 
who cannot get work, or earn enough 
when working to support themselves and 
families, grow more acute with the pass- 
ing years, all of which has brought to 
the front as never before the ways and 
means of meeting those problems. It is 
a time for the most serious thought of 
statesmen as well as of industrial and 
financial chiefs. Therefore, of the first 
importance is it that this nation shall 
know what the other nations are doing 
in coming to the relief of the distressed, 
and, if the survey of the Metropolitan 
Life for the 
world than presentation of complete and 
accurate facts it will have been worth 
while. It is that to embark 
blindly upon relief legislation may prove 
a boomerang. 


results in nothing more 


obvious 


Our people must know 
what is happening abroad relative to so- 
cial insurance before this nation is com- 
mitted to any project because once a 
state takes a step it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to turn back. Economic traps, 
which may first hold fast and then de- 
stroy a national budget, are not beyond 
being set by and shallow 
thinkers. If there is any place where 
shallow and impulsive thinking is out of 
place it is in the realm of poor relief. 
The response of Europe to the social 
insurance survey of the Metropolitan 


demagogs 


‘Life has been little short of amazing in 


its warmth and welcome. From the heads 
of the greatest states down these inves- 
tigators have been welcomed while the 
ambassadors and ministers of the United 
States to foreign powers have extended 
hearty co-operation. The inquiry is so 
genuine, so thorough, so comprehensive 
that whatever iform the report may take 
it will be as eagerly read in Europe as 
here. In future years it should prove a 
mine of information on a subject which 
could hardly be more vital. 





R. R. INVESTMENT SAFETY 

The participation of insurance compa- 
nies in the petition of the railroads for 
a 15% freight rate increase served, in 
addition to its immediate purpose, to 
bring to public attention the fact that 
the insurance companies are the most 
important single group of investors in 
railroad bonds. Safety and stability of 
their railroad securities investments 
closely involve the public interest. 

All groups of insurance companies 
joined in the supporting petitions, life, 
fire, casualty, marine and surety, for 
all have such investments in large 
amounts and this great fund is the ac- 
tual security that stands back of the 
protection on which the public depends. 
Life insurance companies alone have in- 
vestments in railroad bonds amounting 
to $3,000,000,000. They acted with the 
mutual savings banks as a group which 
were custodians of the savings of the 
people. No less important are the fire, 
casualty and surety investments which 
are so largely the security for the pub- 
lic’s insurance protection in those 
branches of the business. 

The margin of safety of all these in- 
vestments must be maintained, the per- 
manence and stability of insurance funds 
protected. Most of such investments are 
underlying bonds and if earnings of rail- 
roads do not improve there is the possi- 
bility that they might become ineligible 
as “legals” and that insurance compa- 
nies may cease to invest in them. Such 
a threat to so fundamental a security 
having so important a bearing upon the 
future economic welfare of the country, 
calls for prompt and adequate relief. 





Colonel Edward Everard Goodwyn, 
prominent local agent of Emporia, Va., 
and a former president of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents, has 
been elected president of the Atlantic 
Coastal Highway Association. 























Roscoe H. Keffer, well known Aetna 
Life general agent in New York City, 
and his brother, Ralph Keffer, assistant 
secretary of the Aetna, returned last 
week from the family homestead near 
Union City, Ind., where a family reunion 
was held. 





HAROLD H. LETCHER 


Harold H. Letcher, agency manager 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety at 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, has 
been elected president of the Brooklyn 
Rotary Club for the coming year. Mr. 
Letcher has been active in Rotary Club 
affairs in Brooklyn for years and last 
year was vice-president of the organi- 
zation and he has served also as chair- 
man of the membership committee. Mr. 
Letcher is also well-known throughout 
the insurance business in Greater New 
York and has built a successful agency 
for the Equitable Society in Brooklyn. 

x ok oe 


Edward T. Cairns, vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund group of fire and 
casualty companies, after an absence of 
six weeks from the head office has re- 
turned to San Francisco from a business 
trip through the East where he visited 
departmental offices in New York, Chi- 
cago and Boston, While in New York 
Mr. Cairns presided at a managers’ con- 
ference held in the Fireman’s Fund new 
metropolitan offices at 116 John Street. 
In the Mid-West he visited many agents 
in Wisconsin, Indiana and Ohio. Mr. 
Cairns stopped over at New Haven to 
have the pleasure of seeing his young- 
est son, James C. Cairns, graduated from 
Yale. 

+ * & 


W. E. Mallalieu, Jr., son of General 
Manager Mallalieu of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is being 
transferred by the Home of New York 
from the field in the state of Washing- 
ton to Illinois. Mr. Mallalieu, Jr., is an 
engineer. 

a 


Alonzo G. Oakley, manager of the 
New York office of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, and Adolphus A. 
Jackson, one of the office’s assistant 
managers, are sailing today for a 
month’s tour in Europe. They expect 
to travel in France, Switzerland and 
Italy. 

* * x 

Arnold Grosse, of the Home Fire fleet, 
and Mrs, Grosse returned from Europe 
last week on the “Columbus.” 





Photo by Bachrach 
GILBERT KINGAN 


Gilbert Kingan, United States man- 
ager of the London & Lancashire, was 
guest of honor at a luncheon given in 
Manchester, England, by some of the 
past presidents of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of Manchester. Before coming to 
this country Mr. Kingan was manager 
of the London & Lancashire in Man- 
chester. Mrs. Kingan and their children 
are with Mr. Kingan on his trip to Eng- 
land, He is sailing this month for New 
York. 

* < oF 

Sheppard Homans, manager of the 
Equitable Society, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, and father of Eugene 
Homans, the young golf star, who is as- 
sociated with his father’s agency, enter- 
tained many guests last week-end at his 
summer home at West Hampton Beach, 
Long Island. The occasion was the mar- 
riage of his daughter, Loraine E. Ho- 
mans, to Dr. F. Cleveland Davis, The 
ceremony took place on Saturday. 

- sx 


Irving J. Straus was last week re- 
elected president of the Insurance Ex- 
change of Richmond, Va. The other 
officers were also held over for another 
year. They include W. G. Harvie, vice- 
president; A. L. Richardson, secretary- 
treasurer. There are now more than 
fifty members of the Exchange. 

a 


Charles F. Coffin, president of the 
State Life of Indianapolis, is the new 
president of the Indiana division of the 
Civil Legion. His election came at an 
organization meeting in the chamber of 
the House of Representatives in the state 
house. The Legion is the permanent or- 
ganization of persons who served in war- 
time work outside the army, navy or 
marine corps. Mr. Coffin was head of 
the Indiana war fund drive to secure 
money for the Red Cross and when the 
state was the first to go over the top 
received personal commendation from 
President Wilson. 

* * * 


Alan H. Bonito, head of the New York 
inland marine underwriting agency 0 
Bonito & Co., arrived in Europe this 
week on the Aquitania. He will be away 
from New York for several weeks. 

ee Sa 


Jerome Siegel, assistant manager ol 
the P. R. Garrison Agency of the Pru- 
dential in New York City, is sailing to- 
morrow for Bermuda on the S. S. Fran- 
conia. 
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Depression Hits Steamship Business 


If ocean travel is a bore in any way 
nowadays it is the fault of the passenger 
and not of the steamship company. Be- 
cause of the international economic de- 
pression few people are traveling with 
the result that the steamship companies 
are losing a pile of money, but if you 
are a passenger you would never know 
it. Whether the ship is crowded, or 
whether there are three times the num- 
ber of stewards as there are passengers, 
there is no let-down on the luxuries: 
yes, the super-luxuries. On the German 
ship which carried me to America this 
week the orchestra, the radio, the 
movies, the shops, the bank, the back- 
gammon boards, the daily newspaper— 
everything was in full running order as 
if there had been hundreds of passengers 
on board. The dining room tables were 
laden with fresh flowers, the menu long 
as that of the Sherry-Netherland, New 
York, or the Savoy, London, with printed 
notice that if you wanted something you 
did not see on the menu it was only nec- 
essary to order it and presto it could be 
furnished. And all of this for forty-one 
first class passengers on one of the fast- 
est of the ships. 

On the trip before there were only 
nineteen passengers and they were not 
made to feel in any way that the ship 
did not have a full company. “We have 
to do it,” said the chief steward to me. 
“We cannot let down in any particular.” 
Going across to England on one of the 
British palatial boats there were less 
than 200 first-class passengers although 
it was the first month of the summer. 
Two years ago there would have been 
between 500 and 600. 

Now, how can the steamship compa- 
nies continue to run all of these floating 
palaces which are so little patronized? 
The answer is that they cannot, and ship 
after ship is being taken off, sometimes 
for a voyage; sometimes for several of 
them; sometimes for six months. Occa- 
sionally, they are sent for a cruise, long 
or short. The Berengaria tried a Ber- 
muda cruise and it was a great success, 
carrying 1,200 passengers. A round-the- 
world cruise tried by one of the large 
Ships resulted in a bag of only about 150 
Passengers. 

One of the chief reasons for the slim 
bookings is that Americans are doing 
little traveling because of the dent which 
Wall Street made in their pockets. This 
has caused grief in resort hotels, also, 
throughout the world. One hears no 
criticism of Americans in Europe nowa- 
days except in one country which did 
not like the Hoover moratorium. For 
years it has been taken for granted that 
they would leave millions of dollars in 
Europe every year. Now this money of 
the tourists is sadly missed. 

The taking off of so many ships as well 
as the slim bookings has been a great 
tragedy to sea-faring people. It has 
added to unemployment; cut down in- 
comes pathetically. Many stewards now- 
adays do not even get a passenger. It 

Is rather disturbing seeing them stand- 




















ing in groups about the ship corridors 
with nothing to do. 

Because of the present situation Amer- 
ican tourists do not need to book reser- 
vations until a day or so before the boat 
sails, if they want to delay. Further- 
more, there is considerable bargaining 
being done and fine rooms can be pur- 
chased at minimum rates. Several Amer- 
ican insurance friends of mine who had 
their ships canceled on them got suites 
on the biggest ships sailing at about the 
time they wanted to sail, sometimes at 
the price of one room. 

An anomoly is that despite the glut of 
the ship market new lines are entering 
the fray. The line from Baltimore to 
Europe is a case to the point. The rea- 
son for the giant new Cunarder is the 
British attempt to take the passenger 
supremacy of the ocean with the largest 
and latest ship. 

* 


Traveling with Kagami 

Occasionally in steamer travel one 
meets an extraordinary personality and 
I found such a man in K, Kagami, the 
Japanese insurance and steamship king 
with whom I crossed on the Berengaria. 
His insurance fleet is headed by the 
Tokio Marine & Fire, the largest Japa- 
nese company. His steamship fleet is 
the most celebrated in Japan. 

Kagami has spent about forty years of 
his life as an insurance man, an early 
experience being with a British insur- 
ance office in Cornhill Street, London, 
where among other things he mastered 
English. I do not know whether in trav- 
eling he finds English an asset or a lia- 
bility because I noticed that when he 
was introduced to an American voyager 
the latter would promenade the deck 
with Kagami, giving him unsolicited in- 
formation, lectures, views on finance, in- 
surance, politics, economics and other 
subjects about which Kagami was more 
expert than was the man who was mo- 
nopolizing his attention. But Kagami, 
more than 70 now, extremely polite, 
gentlemanly, courteous, never let any- 
one know he was bored. He would 
listen interestedly, or pretend to, con- 
fining his observations to “Yes,” or an 
affirmative nod of the head, and also 
occasionally casting an eye in the direc- 
tion of W. S. Tennant, foreign sec- 
retary of the Tokio, or some other trav- 
eling companion who would soon walk 
along and rescue the chief. 

Kagami told me now that he was get- 
ting along in years he liked companion- 
ship in traveling. He had it on the 
Berengaria with his half a dozen asso- 
ciates who included a personal friend 
and‘ his physician and part of his im- 
mediate family. One of his traveling 
companions told me that Kagami was a 
pioneer in erecting in Tokio a tall build- 
ing that defied earthquakes. 

Mr. Tennant will remain in London 
until the first of the year when he will 
return to Japan. 

While in New York Kagami saw John- 
son & Higgins, U. S. managers of the 
Tokio; J. A. Kelsey, general agent, and 


others connected with the insurance 


business. 
* * * 
A Grouchy Ocean Traveler 

Spending a hot weather week-end on 
a sailing yacht in old clothes, with pleas- 
ant companions, spanking breezes, spray 
in the face, destination decided on the 
spur of the moment, is a welcome diver- 
sion for thousands of city people. Equal 
pleasure is derived by them when they 
can get into a motor boat the mechan- 
ism of which works perfectly; not one 
of those noisy affairs with engines which 
break down at inopportune moments or 
spatter oil from stem to stern. 

But, when the scene is transferred to 
an ocean ship with a long voyage ahead 
(and there are voyages of six weeks’ du- 
ration, such as the trip from London to 
New Zealand) then you will find a wide 
division of opinion as to whether such a 
voyage is enjoyable, or just a bore. I 
know there are many people who find 
in the ocean a delightful haven of rest; 
who get satisfaction out of deck walk- 
ing, smoking room conversation, sizing 
up their fellow passengers in the lounge 
after dinner, playing deck tennis and 
shuffle board, sitting at the captain’s 
table with people they never met before, 
or will see again; running to the side 
with a camera and getting excited over 
a passing ship, and doing the same things 
on ship that they do on shore, such as 
hours of bridge. These same satisfied 
voyagers find in the sea a beautiful and 
constantly changing panorama, leave the 
gangplank with nerves rested, new vigor, 
a feeling of exquisite comfort, ready to 
tackle the universe. 

Unfortunately, I do not belong to that 
group. When I travel on the ocean I 
want to take the fastest trip which will 
get me ashore and have it all over with. 
To me the days seem twice as long as 
they ordinarily do; time passes tedious- 
ly; passengers are pretty much alike, 
conversation of the corner store variety, 
the ocean dull and wunchangable for 
hours, the fog horn irritating when the 
Southern breezes pass over the cold wa- 
ters. How to spend the time is the prob- 
lem, especially if you are unable to take 
naps in steamer chairs. 

Never will I forget the Sunday when 
I was caught in a trap on the ocean by 
an office boy who for six months had 
been badgering me to go deep sea fish- 
ing for a day, a diversion described by 
him as this side of Paradise. We left 
the Battery early and soon were an- 
chored off the fishing banks of New 
Jersey. Probably thirty men were on 
the boat, once a week fishermen, re- 
cruited all the way from the Battery to 
the Bronx. Queer-looking, unshaven 
people; none talking to each other; all 
standing like patience on a monument 
with eyes glued on the sea. The only 
excitement was a nibble. 

The sky was gloomy; the boat rocked 
uncomfortably. Soon it began to rain, 
gently at first; then a downpour. My 
sweater furnished little relief from a 
cold wind. Ten minutes went by; then 
twenty, at the end of which time I grew 
decidedly tired of staring at the ocean 
and seeing my line bob up and down. 

The next fifteen minutes were devoted 
to an impertinent sizing up of my fellow 
passengers. That time was enough. 
When my watch said 11 o’clock I asked 
the ship’s officer when we expected to 
turn back. “About 3.30 o’clock,” he an- 
swered. 

What to do in the meantime was a 
puzzle. Minutes lagged along on heels 
of lead. At noon there were some sand- 
wiches; ham sour. Several men dragged 
pickles and uwninviting’ looking cheese 
out of their pockets and munched. 
Finally, I went into the cabin. Why had 
I not brought a book along? 

It was at this point of tedium where 
the office boy got a bright idea. “Do 


you ever play penny ante?” he said. 
My response was, “Well, if I don’t know 
the game now is the time to learn it. 
T’ll play anything at this moment, even 
tiddledy winks.” 

So we started with the greasiest deck 
of cards I ever saw outside of the camp- 





ing party with which I once got stuck 
on the banks of the St. Clair River when 
I was a lad. My office associate had had 
the cards in his pocket. 

The game consisted mostly of his 
shuffling and dealing cards with the ra- 
pidity of a Reno card shark. Penny 
ante was a game at which he was a mas- 
ter, and the faster we played the more 
pennies he could win. As we approached 
the welcome sight of the Battery he was 
57 cents ahead. 

“T told you we would have a wonder- 
ful time,” was his cheery farewell as we 
left for our respective subways. “Let’s - 
go out again next Sunday.” I told him 
I was booked ahead for about six 
months. 

Well, that’s about the way I feel when 
I am a passenger on an ocean liner. 

* * x 


Steamship Notes 


At many of the European ports the 
boat trains run from the capital of the 
country directly to the pier. 

* * x 


Smoking rooms are dead; stewards 
disconsolate for lack of tips; little 
drinking. 
* * x 
On many ships the most attractive 
people are in the tourist third class. The 
only thing the first class passengers have 
which they haven’t is more deck space 
on which to walk. 
* * x 
Banks on shipboard do not try to make 
any profit through exchange with pas- 
sengers who cash travelers checks. 


Irrespective of the nationality of the 
steamship line stewards speak English 
because they are obliged to. 

* * * 


When an ocean vessel in a fog blows 
a fog horn and it hears another fog horn 
in response both ships stop. 

* © * 


The most dangerous place in the world 
to be in a fog on a ship is in the British 
Channel on a Saturday or Sunday. On 
those days hundreds of craft are pock- 
eted in a small area of the sea close to 
but out of sight of each other. 

* * Ox 


Fewer Visitors 


One cannot help noticing this year a 
substantial reduction in the number of 
overseas visitors in England, This is 
largely due to the general depression and 
a consequent reduction in the amount of 
money available for travel. Last year 
visitors from the U. S. numbered about 
107,000, but this year the number will 
probably be far fewer and consist of the 
wealthy, whose vacation plans the de- 
pression does not affect, and students 
who pay for their tickets by instalments 
over a long period. Usually a number 
of American associations hold their con- 
ventions in that country, but so far this 
year the only considerable body of U. S. 
technologists to meet there has been 
drawn from the gas industry. President 
Clifford E. Paige of the American Gas 
Association headed the American dele- 
gation to the First International Gas 
Conference just concluded in London. A 
result of this meet was the formation of 
a definite organization, L’Union Interna- 
tionale de I’Industrie du Gaz, to deaf 
with the world interests of the industry. 

France always gets a much larger pro- 
portion of American visitors to Europe, 
both technical and lay, than Britain, the 
number last year being about 220,000, and 
the decline this year is expected to 
amount to 70%. The decrease will not 
hit England nearly so hard as France, 
where the tourist trade is regarded as 
one of the most substantial sources of 
income. The British, of course, never 
stand to gain by this trade, as they spend 
much more in traveling abroad than ever 
foreigners spend in Britain. The de- 
pression, in fact, will cause many more 
low-salaried English people to spend 
their vacations in France and Belgium 
this year than in a prosperous year, the 
rates being far lower than at English 
resorts. 
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Yates Vice-President Local Agents Appoint 
National Union Fire Conference Committee 


NAMED BY PRESIDENT THOMAS 





Has Been Vice-President of Southern 
Fire for Two Years; Long Career 


John M. Thomas, newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, has selected Henry A. Yates, vice- 
president of the Southern Fire of New 
York for several years, as a vice-presi- 
of the Mr. Yates has 
resigned his connection with the South- 
ern Fire, a member of the Home group, 
and is leaving for Pittsburgh this week- 
end to assume his new duties. Mr. 
Thomas, who was also a vice-president 
of several of the Home companies, left 
New York Monday for the National 
Union Fire home office where he took 
over the post left vacant last week by 
E. E. Cole. 

Mr. Yates is a native of Jacksonville, 
Ill., where he was born on February 12, 
1886. He was educated at the University 
of Michigan and began his insurance ca- 
reer with the Illinois Inspection Bureau. 
A number of years later he became 
special agent for the Hartford Fire in 
Illinois and Tennessee. 

Mr. Yates went with the Aetna (Fire) 
in 1921 as state avent in Illinois and four 
years later became assistant manager of 
the Western department at Chicago. He 
- held that post until September, 1929, 
when he was appointed vice-president of 
the Southern Fire in charge of the West- 
ern department with headquarters at St. 
Louis. When the Home obtained con- 
trol of the Southern Fire Mr. Yates was 
transferred to the New York office. He 
is an executive with a fine knowledge of 
the Western field and will make an ex- 
cellent assistant to President Thomas. 

Mr. Yates was formerly vice-president 
cf the Illinois State Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and was likewise secretary for 
a term for the Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest. 


dent company. 





PERCY CHUBB MEMORIAL 





Members of Staff of Chubb & Son Pre- 
sent Bronze Tablet to Hendon 
Chubb, Now Head of Firm 
The employes cf Chubb & Son, marine 
underwriters at 90 John Street, on Tues- 
day presented to Hendon Chubb a hand- 
some bronze tablet in memory of his 
brother, Percy Chubb, who died over a 
year ago. The late Mr. Chubb, together 
with his father, founded Chubb & Son 
and was the organizer of the Federal 
Insurance Co. He gained the whole- 
hearted affection of the staff while he 
was living and active in the organiza- 
tion and this tablet which is placed on 
the north wall near Hendon Chubb’s desk 
is a permanent recognition of the esteem 

in which he was held. 

The tablet was presented to Mr. Chubb 
by George B. Millett on behalf of the 
staff of Chubb & Son. Jimmie Parsons, 
young son of J. Russell Parsons of the 
firm and grandson of Hendon Chubb, un- 
veiled the tablet. The sculptor was An- 
ton Schaaf of New York, a pupil of the 
late Saint Gaudens. Mr. Schaaf used a 
portrait of Percy Chubb from which to 
copy the likeness that appears on the 
tablet. 





Cc. E. WICKHAM IN BERMUDA 

Charles E. Wickham, New York City 
manager of the American of Newark and 
agent for several other fire insurance 
companies, will arrive back in New York 
today from a short vacation spent in Ber- 
muda with his son. This is the first va- 
cationn Mr. Wickham has taken in some 
time, 


PERCY H. GOODWIN CHAIRMAN 





Another Meeting Held in New York to 
Further Harmonious Relations Be- 
tween Companies and Agents 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents last week appointed its perma- 
nent committee which shall represent 
that organization in conference dealings 
with committees of the fire insurance 
companies. The agents’ committee con- 
sists of the following: Percy H. Good- 
win, San Diego, Calif., and president of 
the National Association, chairman; 
Kenneth H. Bair, Pennsylvania; Walter 
H. Bennett, National Association secre- 
tary, New York City; Wm. B. Calhoun, 
executive committee chairman, Wiscon- 
sin; Ndwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass.; 
Warren F, Goodwin, New York City; 
Thomas C. Moffatt, Newark, N. J.; Sam 
T. Morrison, Iowa; Sidney O. Smith, 
Georgia, and Allan I. Wolff, Illinois. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in setting up conference machinery be- 
tween the companies and the agents 
since the first meeting of executives and 
leading agents was held in New York on 
April 14. President Edward Milligan of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association 
and President Percy H. Goodwin of the 
National Association met recently in 
New York and reviewed many problems 
common to companies and agents that 
might well be the subject of joint con- 
sideration. 

Second Meeting Held Here 

Another meeting of agents and com- 
pany leaders was held here on July 7. 
Present were Edward Milligan; Wilfred 
Kurth, president of the Home; J. Lester 
Parsons, president of the United States 
Fire; Frank D. Layton, president of the 
National of Hartford; Sheldon Catlin, 
vice-president of the Insurance Co. of 
North America; W. H. Koop, president 
of the Great American; C. W. Higley, 
president of the Hanover; B. M. Culver, 
vice-president of the America Fore Com- 
panies, and D. E, Monroe, vice-president 
of the American Central. 

President Goodwin, Past - President 
Moffatt and Secretary-Counsel Bennett 
represented the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at this latest confer- 
ence. 

With respect to this current movement 
for closer co-operation between the com- 
panies and their agents the National As- 
sociation says: 

“Representatives at the latter meeting 
were enthusiastic in their belief that at 
last a practical, workable movement has 
been started, which will be of great ben- 
efit to both companies and agents. Such 
an arrangement has long been needed 
in the fire insurance business. It be- 
speaks the dawning of a happier and 
better day, with misunderstandings 
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cleared away, and the business function- 
ing to the advantage of each and, what 
is more, to the greater benefit of the 
insuring public. 

“When the representatives of compa- 
nies and agents thus meet and earnestly 
consider such problems as bank agen- 
cies, non-policy writing agents, reciproc- 
ity in business, board affiliation, re- 
insurance practices and other current 
issues, and endeavor ‘to bring about such 
improvements and reforms in the con- 
duct of the business as may be agreed 
upon,’ it is indeed most heartening for 
the future welfare of insurance.” 





FIRE LOSSES INCREASE 5% 





Total for June of $33,368,378 and for the 
First Half of 1931 the Losses 
Were $242,568,247 

Fire losses in the United States during 
June were about 5% more than during 
the corresponding month of last year 
but were slightly under those for the 
same month of 1929, according to figures 
compiled by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The June, 1931, total was 
$33,368,378 compared with $31,818,266 last 
June and $33,605,603 for June, 1929. 

Losses during the first half of this year 
were almost identical with those for the 
first six months of 1930. The figures to 
July 1, 1931, are $242,568,247 and those 
for the same period of last year were 
$242,299,771. These losses exceed by more 
than $12,000,000 those for the first half 
of 1929 when the total was $230,092,795. 





ACT ON FIRE PATROL TAX 





New York Board Appoints Committee to 
Confer With Marine Men on 
Assessing Marine Premiums 
The directors of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters this week appoint- 
ed a special committee to meet with a 
committee of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters to consider the 
problem of a proper method of taxing 
marine and inland marine premiums 
which include fire risks in the New York 
Fire Patrol area. Hendon Chubb of the 
Marine Institute wrote the New York 
Board suggesting that the questions in- 
volved in arriving at an acceptable basis 
for taxing marine premiums for fire pa- 
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trol support be left to special committees 
of fire marine representatives. 

Adopting the suggestion of Mr. Chubb 
the directors of the New York Board 
appointed the following to confer with 
the marine committee: Hart Darlington, 
United States manager of the Norwich 
Union Fire; Otto E. Schaefer, president 
of the Westchester Fire, and Daniel F. 
Gordon, executive vice-president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 





HOME ASSETS $112,089,989 





About 4% Lower Than At End Of 1930; 
Net Surplus Is Now 
\ $36,398,755 

The total assets of the Home of New 
York on June 30 were $112,089,989, 
against $116,896,125 at the end of 1930, 
according to the semi-annual report made 
public Wednesday. Net surplus accu- 
mulations made a total of $36,398,755, 
against $37,491,906 six months ago. 

Surplus to policy holders on June 30 
amounted to $60,398,755 and cash and 
capital remained unchanged at $24,000,- 
000. In the first six months the com- 
pany’s income from interest and divi- 
dends ran at the rate of $10,000 a month 
ahead of 1930. 





NEWARK FIRE LOSSES GAIN 


$68,000 Higher Than in 1930; Underwrit- 
ers’ Protective Association Figures 
Show April Worse Month 

Estimated figures released this week 
by the Underwriters’ Protective Associa- 
tion of Newark of fire losses for the first 
half of 1931 show that there was an in- 
crease of more than $68,000 over that of 
the previous year for the same period and 
the largest increase for the first half of 
any year since 1926 when the fire losses 
totaled $1,341,051. 

Covering a period of six years for the 
first half of the year the Newark fire 
losses, with the exception of 1926, have 
been a little over $600,000. March and 
April for this year were two of the worst 
months, April totaling $200,224 and 
March with $199,740. 

Comparisons of the first half of each 
year for the past three years are as fol- 
lows: 1929, $668,378; 1930, $715,643, and 
1931, $784,487. 








NEBRASKA COMBINE DENIED 

Denial that any combination or agree- 
ment exists between companies doing 
business in Nebraska for the purpose oi 
compelling agents to relinquish repre- 
sentation of companies other than those 
of the Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion or lose their contracts was madc 
by insurance company executives to In- 
surance Commissioner Herdman, who is 
hearing complaints asking that their li- 
censes and those of their State agents 
be revoked. They testified that Charles 
L. Street of Chicago, president of the 
association, had informed them that be- 
cause the Nebraska laws prohibit com- 
binations no jurisdiction was being as- 
sumed in the State and that the associa- 
tion had taken no part in clearing mixed 
agencies, although opposed to such rep- 
resentation. 
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Supt. Harry W. Hanson Analyzes 


Illinois Insurance Legislation 


Agents’ and Brokers’ Qualification Bills Among Those Becom- 
ing Law; Many Department Measures Were Approved; 
Little Dangerous Legislation 


Harry W. Hanson, insurance superin- 
tendent of Illinois, has prepared an ex- 
cellent analysis of the insurance legisla- 
tion passed at this year’s session of the 
state legislature for the United States 
Daily. Two of the leading bills passed 
deal with agents’ and brokers’ qualifica- 
tions. Sixteen of the measures approved 
had the support of the state insurance de- 
partment. Following is Superintendent 
Hanson’s report: 

It is very gratifying as Superintendent 
of Insurance to submit herewith a brief 
synopsis of one of the most constructive 
and beneficial batches of insurance legis- 
lation ever adopted by the State of Illi- 
nois. It is indeed an interesting com- 
mentary that out of the forty-five bills 
pertaining to insurance offered for the 
consideration of the Legislature eighteen 
bills were actually enacted into law and 
signed by the governor. 

Of the twenty bills submitted by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
sixteen were adopted and are included in 
the eighteen measures which I report 
herewith. These measures affect all 
branches of insurance and will react as 
_— safeguards to the insuring pub- 
ic. 

H. B. No. 193.—This law gives to dis- 
trict mutual windstorm, cyclone or torna- 
do insurance companies the right to 
write hail insurance and makes provi- 
sio for the amendment to the charter 
of such a company, 

Increases Company Territory 


H. B. No. 194.—This statute, on in- 
creasing territory in a windstorm com- 
pany, was amended making it uniform 
with the Organization Act, by including 
hail insurance. 

H. B. No. 726.—Relates to certain cas- 
ualty companies doing a surety business. 
Under the Act of May 13, 1887, casualty 
companies doing surety business were 
required to file an annual statement cov- 
ering surety business in January of each 
year. The present bill contemplates the 
filing of the annual statement March 1 
which makes the provisions in respect to 
fling annual statements uniform with 
companies doing other lines of business. 
The bill also changes the wording of the 
recipient of the annual statement from, 
Superintendent of Insurance, to the Di- 
rector of Trade and Commerce. This 
bill also provides that the Director of 
Trade and Commerce shall be appointed 
as attorney in this state upon whom 
Process of law can be served. 

H. B. 727.—Relates to the insurance as- 
sessed by partnerships, unincorporated 
associations or individuals operating as 
Lloyds. 

The Illinois Lloyds Act (approved July 
11, 1927) provided two ways that an un- 
derwriter may guarantee the payment of 
losses, (1) By way of a guaranty on a 
basis of the net worth of the individual 
underwriter as shown by the- rating of 
Such individual in a commercial agency 
having at least 100,000 subscribers, or by 
the certificate of a bank where such rat- 
Ing 1s not obtainable. (2) By requiring 
each underwriter to deposit with a trus- 
tee securities subject to the approval 
of the Director of Trade and Commerce 
to indemnify policyholders from loss for 
liability created under policies to be is- 
sued and that the liability of each under- 
writer on any single risk does not exceed 
10% of such underwriter’s deposit. 
eposit Required From Underwriter 
h he proposed change in this section of 
€ 1927 Act would prevent by statute 

€ guaranty of the payment of losses 
on a commercial rating basis and compel 
= underwriter to deposit with a trus- 
fe. No securities so deposited are to be 


withdrawn or exchanged without the 
written authorization of the Director of 
Trade and Commerce, thus guarding 
against the possibility substituting securi- 
ties of a doubtful value for high class 
securities. 

Section 5a: This section is proposed 
for the purpose of having a Lloyds or- 
ganization completed within the two year 
period so that the individual subscribers 
would be given the privilege of with- 
drawing their securities at the end of the 
two year period if the organization had 
not been completed. 

H. B. 728—Contemplates that all 
classes of insurance shall come within 
the purview of an act in relation to mis- 
representation as to terms of any policy 
issued by any company, or as to the 
benefits or advantages promised under 
terms of any given contract. The pro- 
visions of this bill will serve as an ad- 
ditional safeguard to the insuring public 
against unscrupulous agents and conniv- 
ance on the part of financially unsound 
insuring companies. 

H. B. 729.—Relates to the investment 
of funds and real estate holdings of life 
insurance companies and prohibits the 
investing of capital or surplus in the 
stock of manufacturing companies com- 
monly known as industrials, other than 
preferred or guaranteed stock in such 
companies which have earned thereto 
each of the previous five years a sum 
applicable to a dividend equal to at least 
4% on all of its capital stock or upon the 
value at which such stock was issued, 
provided, however, that no life insurance 
company shall invest in more than 10% 
of the total stock or 5% of its assets in 
such stock of any one such manufactur- 
ing corporation. This bill is merely a 
regulatory measure and makes the life 
act uniform with the other investment 
acts respecting other forms of insurance. 

New Law Revises Tax Date Payment 

H. B. 730.—Contemplates that the an- 
nual taxes payable to the Department of 
Trade and Commerce shall become due 
in March in lieu of in February. Under 
the old provision it was impossible for 
the Department to levy the assessment 
in February as the figures upon which 
the tax is based are found in the annual 
statement which does not reach this De- 
partment until March 1. ; 

H. B. 731.—Covers a risk heretofore not 
generally covered by fire insuring com- 
panies, namely the hazard of smoke and 
smudge damage done by oil burners, loss 
or damage from any cause to trees, crops 
and farm products, and damage to prop- 
erty from any casualty, This measure 
was prompted as a result of the ever 
increasing number of oil burners which 
have of recent date supplanted other me- 
diums of heating. 

H. B: 732.—Amends the 1869 Stock Fire 
Insurance Act in four respects as fol- 
lows: Section 6a, which is a new section, 
requires that the charter of a stock fire 
insurance company, at the time of or- 
ganization, shall state the amount of the 
surplus to be employed, and that such 
surplus shall all be fully paid up in cash 
before the company can receive authority 
to operate. 

Under amendment to the investment 
section of this act, fire insurance com- 
panies will be limited as to the amount 
of funds any one company may invest 
in the stock of manufacturing companies 
permitted under the statute. The amend- 
ment also gives fire insurance companies, 
when operating in a foreign country, the 
right to invest in direct securities of such 
foreign countries up to 75% of the total 
unearned premium reserve of policies is- 
sued in such foreign country. 

The third amendment requires the 


filing by foreign fire insurance companies 
of one annual statement. 

The fourth amendment gives to Illinois 
stock fire insurance companies the option 
of limiting their charter to a certain 
number of years or making the same per- 
petual. 

H. B. 734—Provides for the licensing 
of brokers and solicitors and bringing 
same under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. Here- 
tofore insurance has been brokered 
through insurance firms not responsible 
to any regulatory authority within the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
with the obvious result that sharp tactics 
have been practiced upon the insuring 
public. 

This bill provides for the creation of a 
new department within the Division of 
Insurance for the purpose of administer- 
ing this act and is believed to be a step 
in the right direction in the preservation 
of ethical practices among insurance 
brokers. 

The act in substance provides as fol- 
lows: Requires the payment of an annual 
fee of ten dollars ($10) for brokers in 
counties of 500,000 population and five 
dollars ($5) in counties of less than 500,- 
000 inhabitants. Nonresident brokers’ fee 
of ten dollars ($10) annually is also re- 
quired except that where the fee in such 
other state is higher than that paid in 
this state by resident brokers the fee 
shall be increased to that extent. Makes 
provisions for the renewals of such li- 
censes and for the revocation thereof for 
causes specified. Solicitors may be em- 
ployed by brokers, for whom an annual 
license fee of two dollars ($2) is required. 

H. B. 735.—It has always been the con- 
tention of this Department that agents 
entrusted with selling that intangible 
thing, protection against future hazards, 
whether it be life or property, should. be 
compelled to undergo certain tests in re- 
spect to qualification and fitness. Ac- 
cordingly, this Department concurred in 
a bill which brought all agents within 
the purview of the act as passed at this 
session. : 


Fraternal Society Agents Excluded 


However, several amendments were of- 
fered to this bill, the most important of 
which were the exclusion from the pro- 
visions of the original bill of agents of 
fraternal beneficiary societies, agents of 
legal reserve life insurance companies or- 
ganized or operating in Illinois under the 
Life Act approved March 26, 1869, and 
agents of farm mutual companies organ- 
ized in Illinois. 

After March 1, 1932, no insurer author- 
ized or permitted to do business in this 
State, shall pay any money or commis- 
sion or brokerage or give or allow any- 
thing of value to.any person, partner- 
ship, association or corporation not a 
duly authorized agent or broker for or 
because of his or its negotiating a con- 
tract of insurance including fidelity and 
surety bonds, unless such person, part- 
nership, association or corporation is au- 
thorized to act as an agent or broker. 

After March 1, 1932, no such person, 
partnership, association or corporation 
shall act as an agent or broker in the 
solicitation or effecting of contracts of 
insurance or receive for or because of 
negotiating a contract of insurance in- 
cluding fidelity and surety bonds, any 
money, commission or brokerage or any- 
thing of value from any insurer author- 
ized or permitted to do an insurance 
business in this state without first pro- 
curing a certificate of authority so to act 
from the Director of Trade and Com- 
merce. 

H. B. 736.—Relates to an act to incor- 
porate, regulate and control assessment 
life insurance companies approved July 
14, 1927, the added section to read as fol- 
lows: Any provision reciting or intend- 
ing to hold out as an inducement any 
option or right in the shares of stock of a 
life insurance company in process of or- 
ganization or any representation that a 
policy contract under this act shall entitle 
the holder of such contract to any rights 
to shares of stock in any company or- 
ganized on the stock plan in process of 





organization or any representation that 
such shares of stock in such company 
shall be paid for out of any earnings or 
surplus of a company organized under 
this act shall be illegal and void. 
Requires Deposit For Written Lines 


H. B. 739.—Relates to casualty insur- 
ance and provides that in lieu of an ad- 
ditional $50,000 fully paid in, in cash for 
every kind of insurance written by cas- 
ualty companies, that such companies 
shall pay in $200,000 in cash for any three 
lines of business written. 

H. B. No. 740.—Relates to an act to 
provide for the deposit of reserve and 
registration of policy and annuity bonds 
by life insurance companies adopted 
April 18, 1899. The bill in substance: pro- 
vides for the registrar to show any liens 
as set forth by the officials of the com- 
pany against such policies. 

H. B. 743—Amends sections of an act 
to provide for the organization of mu- 
tual insurance corporations other than 
life insurance, June 29, 1915, Organiza- 
tion of a corporation under this act must 
be completed within one year otherwise 
it shall be dissolved. When organized 
such company must have in force at least 
twenty policies to at least twenty mem- 
bers on not less than 200 risks before 
permitted to do business. 

The maximum risk shall not exceed 
20% of the assets, or three times the 
average policy, or 1% of the insurance 
in force whichever happens to be the 
greater, and shall hold admitted assets of 
each kind of insurance equal to at least 
five times the maximum single risk as- 
sumed. 

Requires $10,000 in securities to be de- 
posited with the Director of Trade and 
Commerce to be held by him for the 
benefit and protection of members. 
Whenever any company has insufficient 
assets they shall levy an assessment 
against its members and upon failure to 
do so within one month after notice by 
the director he may cancel the license of 
such corporation and liquidate its affairs. 

H. B. 768.—Provides that organizations 
operating on the fraternal plan which 
were not licensed under the insurance 
laws could without reorganization come 
within the jurisdiction of the Fraternal 
Act by complying with certain require- 
ments of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Division of Insurance. This 
provision is open to such organization 
for a period of six months. 

Burial Societies 


H. B. 898.—Relates to an act relating to 
burial insurance societies and provides 
that each society organized after the pas- 
sage of this act shall also submit to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce a 
copy of all blanks, certificates, forms and 
other printed matter proposed to be used 
in connection with the business of such 
society, and none of such printed matter 
shall be used until approved by the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. It 
also provides that no deposit shall be less 
than $1,000, and provides that such so- 
cieties having a membership of more than 
2,500 and less than 5,000 shall deposit 
with the Department $5,000; such socie- 
ties having more than 5,000 members 
and less than 10,000 shall deposit with 
said Department the sum of $10,000; all 
such societies having more than 10,000 
members shall deposit with the Depart- 
ment the sum of $10,000 and an addition- 
al $1,000 for each 1,000 members in ex- 
cess of 10,000. 

It further provides that every such as- 
sociation doing business under this act 
shall, on or before March 1 of each year, 
make and file with the Director of Trade 
and Commerce a report of its affairs and 
operation during the year ending on De- 
cember 31 immediately preceding, which 
report shall be in such form as the Di- 
rector of Trade and Commerce may re- 
quire. 

It further provides that every burial 
insurance society organized under this 
act shall be subject to all the provisions 
of “an act to regulate the investments 
of the funds and real estate holdings of 
life insurance companies,” approved May 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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High Court Ruling On 
Unoccupancy Rider 


4 MONTHS’ VACANCY ALLOWED 
By Vote of Three to Two Appellate Di- 
vision in N. Y. Decides Against 
Fire Insurance Companies 





The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court last week decided 
by a vote of three to two that the rider 
in a fire insurance policy permitting un- 
occupancy of the insured property may 
be interpreted to mean as long as four 
months and likewise supersedes the pro- 
vision in the standard form that the cov- 
erage will be void if the property is un- 
occupied for more than ten days. The 
decision was handed down in favor of 
the plaintiff in a case against the Great 
American and several other fire com- 
panies. The parties submitted the con- 
troversy to the court for a ruling on an 
agreed statement of fact. . 

Justice Martin, writing the majority 
opinion, said that the property at 725 
East 155th Street, New York City, which 
was damaged by fire on August 25, 1928, 
was covered by three policies issued by 
the defendants, The plaintiff sued for a 
loss of $1,142 and the companies dis- 
claimed liability on the ground of un- 
occupancy for a period of four months. 
The building was equipped as a ma- 
chine shop and leased to a tenant al- 
though he did not use it for the period 
in question. 

The court said that the tenant was 
in possession and continued to main- 
tain control and supervise the property, 
and also to pay rent, although for the 
four months the building was “unoccu- 
pied as an active manufacturing estab- 
lishment.” The defendants contended 
that by the standard policy they were 
not liable in case of unoccupancy for 
more than ten days “unless otherwise 
provided for” but the court said this 
overlooks the fact that it was “other- 
wise provided for”; that the rider gave 
consent that the property should be un- 
occupied for a portion of the year, and 
that the law is now well settled that a 
“lawful rider” attached to the face of the 
policy is a part of the contract. The 
opinion said: 


Interpretation of Rider 


“The rider in the case before the court 
was in writing, and, as frequently oc- 
curs when parties enter into a contract 
of insurance, it was found that the pe- 
riod of unoccupancy permitted in the 
body of the policies was too short and 
should be extended. The rider attached 
to the policy was for the purpose of ex- 
tending the period that the premises 
might remain unoccupied. It was to en- 
large the rights of the insured under 
the policy so that the property might 
be covered by insurance though 1t was 
unoccupied for a longer period than ten 
days. 

“The policy clearly contemplated that 
it might be necessary to enlarge the time 
that the building might remain unoccu- 
pied beyond the period of ten days. This 
is emphasized by the phraseology of the 
clause with reference to this subject. It 
is there stated that ‘unless otherwise pro- 
vided by agreement in writing’ the pe- 
riod shall be but ten days. If it was 
otherwise provided in writing the period 
of unoccupancy would be in accordance 
therewith. 

“It is impossible to read the rider in 
question without coming to the conclu- 
sion that it was intended thereby to 
grant some privilege. 

“The defendants contend that it means 
privileged to remain unoccupied for ten 
days of each year. Without any rider 
the policy gave the right to permit the 
premises ‘to remain unoccupied for a pe- 
riod of ten days. It was, therefore, un- 
necessary to annex a rider to accom- 
plish the same result. The purpose and 
intent of a rider in many instances is 
to grant additional rights or privileges 
to the insured, which rights or privi- 


leges are either not granted by the origi- 
nal policy or are limited and insufficient.” 
Dissenting Opinion 

In the dissenting opinion written by 
Justice O'Malley, the minority of the 
court said: 

“Plaintiff urges that the question must 
be answered in the affirmative. In fact 
it is contended that under the rider pro- 
vision it is permissible to leave the prem- 
ises unoccupied three hundred and sixty- 
four days of the year. In other words, 
an occupancy of one day is sufficient to 
entitle the insured to recover for any 
loss which may occur. 

“In our view this construction may not 
be adopted. It is not to be presumed 
that the rider provision was included 
without purpose. On the other hand, it 
should not prevail over the provisions of 
the standard form unless there be irrec- 
oncilable conflict. All parts of the con- 
tract are to be harmonized and given ef- 
fect, and unless the rider provision is ir- 
reconcilable with the language: of the 
provision in the standard form, the lat- 
ter must be given effect. If they are 
wholly inconsistent the rider must con- 
trol.” 





FRENCH HAIL EXPERIENCE 

Last year brought only a slight in- 
crease in premium income over 1929 for 
French hail insurance. The four lead- 
ing French hail writing comnanies, to 
wit: l’Abeille, La Confiance, La Rurale 
and La Nationale, all show a profit on 
the business. The thirteen largest mu- 
tuals show a premium income of Fes. 
26,679,621, with losses of Fes. 19,809,164. 
The net profit amounted to Fes. 3,251,104. 
For these mutuals which write the vast 
bulk of farm insurance in France the 
loss ratio during the past forty years 
has varied from 31% in 1898 to 141% in 
1917. The years 1895 (118%) 1807 
(108%), 1908 (126%), 1917 (141%), 1927 
(109%) and 1929 (104%) were the years 
which showed a loss ratio in excess of 
100%. 





JEFFERSON FIRE LIQUIDATED 

The liquidation of the Jefferson Fire 
of Newark has been completed with a 
final distribution of $2.75 a share to be 
paid by the Marine Midland Trust Co. 
as the stock certificates are surrendered. 
With this distribution the total liquida- 
tion dividends which have been received 
by the stockholders amounts to $10.25 
per share. The company was organized 
in 1927 with a capital of $400,000, with 
Harry C. Thompson as president. In 
January, 1929, it was acquired by Cor- 
roon & Reynolds and the company’s out- 
standing business was reinsured the lat- 
ter part of 1930 by the American Equi- 
table. . 


a 





STATE AGENTS FOR HOME 
The Home has appointed Sherley & 
Schmitt as state agents for Tennessee. 
Edward H. Sherley has been state agent 
and J. C. Schmitt has been special agent 
in the state. 


MORTGAGEE AND SUBROGATION 





Mortgagee Liable for Misappropriation 
of Insurance Money if He Violates 
Company’s Subrogation Rights 

A mortgagee who has been paid-a fire 
loss under a standard mortgage clause 
in a policy holds the mortgage security 
pro tanto in trust for the insurance com- 
pany under its right of subrogation and 
if he relinquishes the security he is lia- 
ble for misappropriation of trust securi- 
ties. American Eagle Fire v. Grant 
Building & Loan Ass’n, New Jersey 
Court of Chancery. 

In this case the insured set fire to the 
building. The insurance company paid 
the loss to the mortgagee and the mort- 
gagee assigned to it an undivided interest 
in the mortgage to the extent of the sum 
so paid, the assignment being, by its re- 
citals, limited to the insurance company’s 
right of subrogation. Subsequent own- 
ers paid the balance of the mortgage 
debt and the mortgage was canceled. The 
insurance company’s subrogated inter- 
est and right by assignment were alto- 
gether ignored. 

The mortgagee’s defense was that it 
used the insurance money to restore the 
fire damaged building, and that, thus re- 
stored, it was not sufficient security for 
the then mortgage debt plus the sum 
paid by the insurance company, which 
had been laid out in repairing the build- 
ing, and therefore the insurance com- 
pany sustained no loss by the surrender 
of the mortgage. This defense was not 
sustained. It was held that the mort- 
gagee must account to the insurance 
company for the sacrifice of the com- 
pany’s security. 





N. E. EXCHANGE ELECTIONS 

The New England Insurance Exchange 
last week elected to active membership 
C. W. Crook, special agent of the North- 
ern Assurance for ‘Connecticut with 
headquarters at New Haven, and R. M. 
Parker, special agent for the Standard 
Fire of Connecticut with headquarters 
at Hartford. E. D. MacDonald, special 
agent for the Westchester, United States 
Fire and allied companies, was made 
chairman of the Somerset County 
(Maine) committee. 





- CONNECTICUT RECEIPTS UP 

Commissioner Howard P. Dunham has 
announced that the cash receipts of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department for 
the biennium ending June 30 increased 
$192,671 over the total for the previous 
biennium. The receipts for the last two 
fiscal years amounted to $2,068,602, the 
largest total in the history of the de- 
partment covering sixty-six years. The 
income for the year ending June 30 was 
$1,033,990. 





TOTAL JUNE DIVIDENDS 
Dividends paid by insurance compa- 
nies in June amounted to $1,934,125, ac- 
cording to the Standard Statistics Co. 
Total cash dividend payments made by 
domestic corporations in June were 


$412,327,778. 
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Florida Gang Held on 
Charges of Fraud 


INVOLVED IN MANY CLAIMS 





Game Was to Obtain Personal Effects 
or Household Furniture Covers and 
Have Quick Losses 





A suspicious claim against the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford resulted in an inves- 
tigation which has brought about the ar- 
rest of a gang in Florida whose mem- 
bers have made fraudulent claims against 
many insurance companies. Policy No, 
PE-415180 covering personal effects was 
issued on May 19, 1931, by the Auto- 
mobile to a man who was employed in 
a Jacksonville hotel, On the same day 
a claim was made alleging the loss of 
suit cases from an automobile and _ in- 
volving an amount closely approximat- 
ing the total policy limit. Suspecting 
something wrong, the Aetna adjuster im- 
mediately began a careful investigation 
which has led to the arrest of eight per- 
sons whose criminal activities stretch 
over a considerable period of time and 
involve several insurance. companies. 

It was the practice of the gang, which 
was composed of three married couples 
and several single men, to secure an in- 
surance policy covering household furni- 
ture or personal effects. Shortly after 
the policy was issued a fire invariably 
occurred, or in the case of personal ef- 
fects, these were “lost,” and a claim was 
made against the insurance company. 
The latest “job” was. intended to net 
several hundred dollars from the Auto- 
mobile. 

A personal effects policy was secured 
from the company’s local agent in Jack- 
sonville under the direction of the gang's 
leader. Two suit cases, supposedly con- 
taining the effects of the couple to whom 
the policy was issued, were placed in an 
automobile. The couple drove to Jack- 
sonville Beach and upon arrival there 
discovered that the suit cases had “dis- 
appeared.” They reported the “loss” to 
the police and put in a claim against the 
insurance company. 

Following a careful investigation the 
criminal activities of the gang were 
brought to light. Six persons are under 
arrest and several have confessed having 
made fraudulent claims against the Au- 
tomobile and other insurance companies. F 



















NEW N. J. STANDARD FORM 


The ‘new standard fire insurance pol- 
icy went into effect in New Jersey on 
July 1. There is practically no change 
from the policy form now used. The use 
of the so-called dwelling house policy, 
now issued by many companies, will be 
discontinued. 


Far East Changes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


works, cotton mills, fish drying establish- | 
ments, celluloid factories, straw mat fac- 
tories, rice mills, hat manufacturing 
works and printing works. Because of 
the hazardous occupations it was decided 
that the rates on these risks should be 
increased. Before the general rate re- 
ductions were made there was some 0p- 
position voiced by Japanese companies 
but the foreign companies held firm the 
reductions, contending that as there had 
been considerable violations: of rate 
schedules it was obvious that the rates 
could be publicly lowered. ; 

Rate violations are reported also m 
Indo-China where the Saigon Fire In- 
surance Association has taken action t0 
gain more control over members with re- 
spect to enforcing tariff rates. The as 
sociation recently adopted proposals ad- 
vanced by the Fire Offices’ Committee 
(Foreign) and the Syndicat des Con 
pagnies Francaises d’Assurances contre 
l’Incendie. For rate violations and re 
bating it was voted that for the first 
offense there be a fine of $250 imposed 
and for the second and third offenses 
$500 and $750 respectively. 
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N. y. pen Preparing 
Membership Campaign 


AUGUST 11-12-13 SET AS DATES 








A. C. Deisseroth, Chairman, Says 1,500 
Members of State Association Is 
50th Anniversary Goal 





Association of 
August 


The New York State 
Local Agents, Inc., 
11, 12 and 13 for an intensive member- 
ship campaign intended to bring the total 
number of members to 1,500 by the time 
the fiftieth anniversary 
held in Syracuse next May. 


has set aside 


convention is 
The pres- 
ent membership of the state association 
exceeds 1,000. 

This membership campaign will be un- 
der the direction of A. C. Deisseroth of 
Syracuse, one of the peppiest and hard- 
est working members of the organiza- 
tion. “Al” Deisseroth has been in charge 
of the annual convention arrangements 
for several years and is noted for his 
versatility as well as his diligence. His 
dynamic personality will be a big aid in 
He has 

sent out a call for volunteers to partici- 
pate in the campaign,.and addressed the 

following letter to the members of the 
state association: 

“Will you give three days of your time 

August 11th, 12th and 13th, 193l—in a 
campaign to make every worth while 
agent a member of New York State and 
National Associations ? 

“You haven’t a dollar of business on 

- your books that you could call your own 
had it not been for the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, which pro- 
cured, several years ago, a court decision, 
holding that insurance expirations belong 
to the producing agent. 

“You are receiving from 1% to 3%% 
more commission on fire insurance than 
you would be receiving except for the 
efforts and influence of the New York 
State Association. 

Automobile Victory 

“Every automobile risk on your books 
would now be written by some automo- 
bile club, had it not been for the New 
York State Association. 

“Within the last year your commis- 
sions on casualty insurance would have 
materially reduced, had it not been for 
the National Association. 

“The agency system of transacting in- 
surance business would have passed out 
of existence years ago and even now 
would hardly last over night, except for 
the tremendous influence of the state 
and National Associations of Insurance 
Agents. 

“We are putting on this three day 
campaign to make every worth while 
agent a member of our Association, to 
strengthen the organization and its in- 
fluence all for the protection of your 
business. 

“Every non-member agent in the State 
will be circularized in advance of the 
campaign. Will you make the follow up 
calls on the dates indicated? You will 
be furnished with prospect cards contain- 
ing names of agents in your vicinity 
whom we think should be members—to- 
gether with necessary material and rea- 
sons for membership. 

“In consideration of all the organiza- 
tion has done for you and every agent, 
we feel that you will be glad to co-oper- 

ate in this work.” 


the coming membership drive. 


N. Y. Board Report On 
Starrett-Lehigh Fire 


SERIOUS 





LOSS IS INVOLVED 





Inspectors Find That Too Much Com- 
bustible Material Was Used in 
Constructing the Building 





The bureau of surveys of. the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters has is- 
sued its report on the fire in the Starrett- 
Lehigh Building in New York on June 
29, some of the facts of which fire ap- 
peared in these columns at the time. This 
building under construction was not high 
but covered a lot of ground and had a 
seventeen story tower in which the fire 
occurred. While the material damage was 
not great the conclusions reached in the 
report are interesting and are given here- 
with in part: 

At the time of the fire the amount of 
insurance carried on building was $3,500,- 
000. The loss has not been adjusted. It 
is, however, a serious loss. 

The lessons of this fire differ but little 
from previous “Course of Construction” 
fires. The features that stand out most 
prominently are: 

Excessive amount of combustible mate- 
rial used in constructing the building. 
The difficulty experienced in extinguish- 
ing fires in tall uncompleted structures, 
because of the absence of proper fire pro- 
tection equipment. The danger to sur- 
rounding properties due to falling brands 
and sparks. Steel and ironwork if unpro- 
tected will buckle and twist in a severe 
fire. 


Combustible Lumber 
Too much emphasis cannot be given 
to the severe hazards in the use of large 


quantities of combustible lumber for 
shoring, scaffolding, enclosures, crated 


supplies, etc. Just so long as these ma- 
terials are used indiscriminately in the 
construction of tall buildings, these un- 
justifiable fires may be anticipated. 

Flying brands caused considerable 
damage to the adjacent Baltimore & Ohio 
warehouse building and also. slightly 
damaged the lumber yard two blocks dis- 
tant. Luckily the absence of a strong 
wind minimized the hazard to the sur- 
rounding properties. 

Had this structure contained an effec- 
tive standpipe system (in accordance 
with law) either temporary or perma- 
nent within the steel skeleton part of this 
building where the fire occurred, also a 
proper stairway, the firemen would not 
have been handicapped in their efforts to 
control this fire, and the damage would 
have been negligible. It is fortunate that 
the firemen who were taken up on the 
hoist escaped serious injury. 

It should be noted that the “Standard 
Fire Line” rules of the Board of Stand- 
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ards & Appeals provide that in buildings 
in course of erection fire lines shall be 
carried up with each story after the 
structure reaches the seventh floor or a 
height of 85 feet. This rule was not fol- 
lowed as no standpipes were installed in 
the steel skeleton section where the fire 
took place. Standpipes are located in the 
reinforced concrete portions of the build- 
ing and eventually will be available for 
the steel skeleton portion. The concrete 
portion had only reached a height of nine 
stories while the steel skeleton portion 
had advanced about twelve stories higher. 
In an unusual condition as just described 
at least a temporary 3-inch standpipe was 
necessary in the steel skeleton section in 
order to comply with the standpipe regu- 
lations. Leaded connection as exist at 
the base of the “east” riser in nine-story 
section are not standard. This section 
has been replaced and the joint again 
leaded, but installed with tie rods. Regu- 
lations provide that all joints be either 
screwed or flanged. It is the builder’s 
duty to see that the regulation is fulfilled 
and the department’s job to order the 
regulations carried out. 

The requirement for the installation of 
emergency control gate valves in the base 
of the individual standpipes proved its 
great value in this fire. When the sec- 
tion of standpipe held together by leaded 
joint in the cross connection in the base- 
ment pulled away from its fitting, this 
emergency control valve at the base of 
the standpipe in the Eleventh Avenue 
portion of the building was immediately 
shut and the standpine was thus enabled 
to operate efficiently. 

The interior wood refuse chute zig- 
zagging up through the building created 
a natural flue and was a distinct hazard. 
Oftentimes these chutes become filled 
with wooden scraps and rubbish awaiting 
their removal. A discarded lighted ciga- 
rette or a match in a chute full of flam- 
mable material is all that is needed to 
start a serious fire, which will extend 
rapidly through the building and thereby 
defy the efforts of first aid equipment to 
extinguish it. Chutes should be made of 
flameproof wood. 
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Illinois Laws 
(Continued from Page 19) 


20, 1907, and “an act relating to the sal- 
aries of officers and agents of life insur- 
ance companies,” approved May 20, 1907, 
as amended. 

It further provides that any. society 
which fails to comply with any of the 
provisions of this act within thirty days 
after being notified by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce shall be declared 
insolvent and shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of “an act in relation to delin- 
quent insurance companies, associations 
and societies,” approved June 26, 1925, as 
amended. 

Penalty Included in New Regulation 


House Bill No. 1166.—Kelates to mutual 
benefit organizations and provides as 
follows: 

(1) Organization requirements are in- 
créased from 200 members and $1,000 to 
500 members and $2,500. 

(2) Mutual benefit associations may 
change their name and the address of 
their home office by a two-thirds vote of 
members present at a called meeting and 
upon receiving the approval of the Di- 
rector of Trade and Commerce, State of 
Illinois, 

(3) Claims remaining unpaid after a 
period of five months from the date due 
proofs of death are filed, and which are 
not contested for fraud or misrepresen- 
tation of the member or beneficiary, sub- 
ject mutual benefit associations to an ac- 
tion for dissolution. 

(4) Mutual benefit associations may 
divide their membership into classes; 
whenever each class has a great enough 
membership so that an assessment levied 
upon each class separately will pay the 
maximum benefit promised by certificates 
in that class, each group or class may be 
assessed separately; if the membership 
in any one class falls below the amount 
stated, all- classes are again assessed 
equally upon all claims. 

(5) Each class is to be notified by first 
class mail. 





NOW IN NEW OFFICES 


Due to increased business and an in- 
creased field force the Newark office of 
the General Indemnity Corporation of 
America, which has taken over the Gen- 
eral Casualty & Surety, has moved into 
more commodious quarters in the Mili- 
tary Park Building. The office has been 
under the management of Allan J. 
Dougherty for the past four years. 





FIFTY YEARS OLD 
The Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters is fifty years old. An anni- 
versary banquet will be held July 22 at 
the Hotel Statler. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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" G To the aviator “contact!” means “ready to go!” Action follows instantly. 
" The motive power is given its first turnover .. . the aviator takes off . . . alone. 
To the L. & L. & G., however, “contact” means more than mere provision of 
. facilities . . . more than the mere turning over of “motive power” to you. The 
i- L. & L. & G. takes off with you on your exploration of new premium fields. 
" F In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked or undervalued... 
Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, Explosion. .. lines that demand a slightly 
different approach. L. & L. & G. specialists render cooperative assistance 
in the development of those lines . . . help you to analyze your market... 
assist you with your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Parol Agreement on 

Unearned Commissions 
COMPANY LOSES COURT ACTION 
Ceorgia Court Holds im Favor of Agents 


in Case Arising Out of Canceled 
Policies 





In an action by an insurance com- 
pany to recover from agents a sum al- 
leged to be due as “unearned commis- 
sions on canceled policies,” Fireman’s 
Fund vy. Davis, in the Georgia Appeals 
Court, 155 S.E. 105, it appeared that the 
agents agreed “to return to the company 
all unearned commissions on premiums 
on canceled policies,” and that the agen- 
cy could “be terminated at any time at 
the pleasure” of the company. It was 
held that the agreement to return un- 
earned commissions was ambiguous and 
incomplete, and it was permissible for 
the defendants to allege and prove a con- 
temporaneous parol agreement as to the 
meaning of the phrase “unearned com- 
missions,” and as to the amount of the 
commissions to be paid. 

“The parol agreement as stated in the 
plea was that commissions of 20% would 
be considered earned and not subject to 
be lost or returned as between the plain- 
tiff and the defendants, except where a 
policy was canceled for non-payment of 
premiums. Such an agreement could 
have been entered into without in any 
way infringing the right of the plaintiff 
to terminate the agency at any time. 

“This is true for the reason that the 
plaintiff could have canceled the agency 
without canceling the policies written by 
the defendants. If in fact the parties 
did so agree as to when the commissions 
would be unconditionally earned and 
fixed, the clause, as contained in the pol- 
icies thereafter written, giving the plain- 
tiff insurer the right to cancel such poli- 
cies upon a stated notice to the holders 
and a refund of the unearned premiums, 
would not necessarily supersede the 
agreement between the plaintiff and the 





defendants as to the compensation to be 
allowed for the defendants’ services. 

“Such cancelation clause was only a 
provision of the contracts between the 
company and the policyholders, and did 
not become a part of the previous con- 
tract between the plaintiff and the de- 
fendants merely because the defendants 
countersigned the policies as agents for 
the insurer. See, in this connection, 
Camp v. Actna Ins. Co., 170 Ga. 46, 152 
SB’ 

The evidence was held to show that 
the insurer led the local agent to rely 
upon the assumption that its special 
agent had the power to make the agree- 
ment, The “unearned commissions” re- 
quired to be returned by the agent to 
the insurer did not include commissions 
on policies canceled by the insurer. 





SPANISH REVOLUTION COVERS 


So far the excesses committed in Spain 
by rioters have been directed against 
Church property exclusively, which is 
rarely insured. Furthermore the Span- 
ish fire policy contains a strong riot 
clause exempting the fire companies for 
damage due to riot and civil commotion. 
Nevertheless it must not be overlooked 
that these riots have caused damages 
running into several million dollars and 
almost everybody interested in Spain is 
scanning his commitments. Demands for 
insurance against confiscation in case 
communists should get the upper hand 
in Spain have been made in the London 
market but have not been given any con- 
sideration. 





H. W. FALCONER PROMOTED 


H. W. Falconer has been appointed 
managing director of the Dominion of 
Canada General of Toronto to succeed 
C. A. Withers who died early in June. 
Mr. Falconer will celebrate his thirtieth 
anniversary with the company on August 
20. After serving as general superin- 
tendent he became assistant managing 
director in 1922. 


JERSEY CITY LOSSES DROP 





$282,900 for First Six Months; Drop of 
More Than $44,000 from Similar 
Period of 1930 


According to figures issued this week 
by the Jersey City Fire Department the 
fire losses for that city for the first six 
months of 1931 show a drop of over 


$44,000 from the same period of 1930 but 
an increase of more than $190,000 over 
that of 1929, when the losses totaled only 
$92,850. The decrease, fire department 
officials say, is due to the effective work 
of the fire prevention bureau attached to 
the fire department of the city. The 
Bureau has made a specialty of inspect- 
ing factories and large industrial plants 
and in this way has kept many buildings 
free of rubbish and other fire hazards. 

The fire losses covering a period of 
five years’ for the first six months pe- 
riod, has had an up and downward trend. 
Starting with 1927 the total fire losses 
for the six months period amounted to 
$1,252,400, which was one of the worst 
half years in the city. In 1928 there was 
an immense decrease the total losses be- 
ing $191,950. There was a still further 
drop for 1929, the total losses being put 
at $92,850, which was one of the lowest 
fire year losses in the history of the paid 
fire department. The year 1930 again 
saw the fire losses taking a'jump, the 
total being $327,700 while the figures for 
this year totaling $282,900, show a down- 
ward trend. The losses for June of this 
year were reported as only $2,300. 





LEAVES CHINESE FIELD 


W. H. Trenchard Davis, former man- 
ager in China for the Commercial Union, 
recently left Shanghai to settle down in 
England after an extensive automobile 
trip through the United States and Can- 


ada. Until his retirement in 1928 Mr. 
Trenchard has been the Commercial 
Union manager for twenty-one years. 


He was born in Melbourne sixty-two 
years ago. 





- NO PROOF OF LOSS OFFERED 





Assured Entitled to Nominal Payment 
and Insurer Cannot Deny 
All Liability 

Where the plaintiff in an action on a 
fire policy for damages resulting to prop- 
erty offers no evidence of the damage 
sustained, the Florida Supreme Court 
holds, Price v. Southern Home of the 
Carolinas, 129 So. 748, that the plaintiff 
is entitled to no verdict for substantial 
damages, but that it is error to direct 
a finding for the defendant and to enter 
a judgment for the defendant on such 
finding, as the plaintiff is entitled to 
nominal damages if he is otherwise en- 
titled to recover. 

Having declared on the policy and 
shown the destruction of part of the 
building insured, the plaintiff was held 
entitled to nominal damages but as she 
offered no proof of loss and rested her 
case without such evidence, she was, of 
course, entitled to no verdict for sub- 
stantial damages. 





FIELDMEN HONOR AGENTS 


Former President Warren Buell of the 
Suburban New York Field Club at the 
monthly meeting last week presented a 
gavel to the Suburban New York Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, Inc., which was 


represented by President James L. 
Brownlee and Secretary Charles J. 
Schoen. Mr. Brownlee accepted the 


gavel on behalf of the agents’ associa- 
tion and voiced his thanks to the field- 
men. Mr. Schoen also spoke, outlining 
the program of the New York suburban 
agents. 





R. W. SIMONS LEAVES HOME 


Richard W. Simons has resigned as 
supervisor of the Eastern division of the 
Home and will return to field work after 
a vacation at Ocean City, N. J. For 
eleven years he was state agent for the 
Home in northern New Jersey. 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
Uniied States Manager 
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Tested By the Fires of Two Centuries 


United States Branch 
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TWO HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS 
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Che Manhattan Hire ad Marine Insurance Co. 
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New York 
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STRENGTH 
IS SAFETY! 


HE world’s largest steam shovel is enormous in size with a 





pulling power of one hundred tons—enoush to lift a railroad 
car full of coal. The dipper, when full, can fill about twenty 


trucks of ordinary size. Through its great strength any material can 





P para be placed eighty-five feet above the ground, or about the height 
| ash Capita 
: $24,000,000 00 of a seven-story building. This huge apparatus weighs one thou- 
. Pg gel sand six hundred tons and all operations and motions can be 
(Accunaiated ones 78 Years) . f 
Scalia Selediaiies controlled by one man. » The strength of a fire insurance company 


$61,491,905 53 
Additional Funds 
$40,721 ,992.00 viding the policyholder with a feeling of safety and security that 


(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) 


Reserved is due him as a-part of the insurance contract.» A policy in 


3 

4 for Miscellaneous Accounts, Taxes, Dividends and 
: 
x 


is represented by a substantial capital, surplus and assets, pro- 
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Other Obligations 


$14.689.997.71 “The Home of New York” gives the property-owner not only 


i Assets that feeling of security, but the actual assurance that he has pro- 
Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested or 
current balances payable when due 


$116,896,125.24 tection in a sound stock company—one that has never failed 
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to fairly adjust all losses for over seventy-eight years. >» 


THE HOME comeany NEW YORK 


t ORGANIZED 1853 WILFRED KURTH, President 


‘ 59 MAIDEN LANE 
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TALES of the ROAD 


New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 








Recently one or more of my interested 
readers asked me how I find the time to 
write these articles during the perform- 
ance of the many and increasing duties 
of a busy fieldman. The answer is that 
I do not “find” much time, but “make” 
the time to do what I like to do. Every- 
one does that—the very busy business 
man “makes” the time to play golf or 
pursue whatever avocation or form of 
recreation he likes. Our Presidents, for 
instance, who have always been very 
busy and much harassed men, make 
“time” to go fishing, hunting, or what- 
not, and it is interesting to note that 
the great English statesman, Gladstone, 
was a Greek scholar of no mean attain- 
ments, specializing on Homeric Greek 
(his treatises and annotations to Greek 
texts were studied assiduously by stu- 
dents of Greek literature when I was in 
Columbia College) and that the great 
Benjamin Disraeli was an author of more 
than temporary fame. You always find 
time to do what you like to do as a 
recreation and mental or physical stimu- 
lant. 

It is characteristically American that 
many business men find recreation in 
doing their bread and butter work with 
the same zeal and artistry with which 
a great author or musician or architect 
does his work, and find their mental rec- 
reation in that, without any outside hob- 
bies. It is very hard to prove this point 
of view to people who regard their means 
of livelihood as drudgery and a thing 
apart from their real lives. When you 
discover a man who “sings” while per- 
forming the functions of gaining a live- 
lihood (I do not necessarily mean that 
he actually sings, but has the mental at- 
titude of feeling like singing), you will 
get what I mean. 

As an example of this, it comes to my 


mind that whenever I called on Joe 
Cameron (long since departed) local 
agent at Hornell, N. Y., I would find 


him and his two sons hard at work, all 
three singing aloud while they labored. 
Everyone to His Own Taste 

It is interesting to me from a psycho- 
logical point of view that when I an- 
swer my readers’ inquiries as to how I 
find time to write and point to their 
own pursuit of some worthy mental or 
physical recreational hobby of their own 
in reply that they invariably “come back” 
with an argument like this: “Oh, but 
golf is different, it is so very interesting,” 
or “but bridge is so absorbing” or “but 
baseball, tennis, fishing, Bible study, elec- 
tricity, microbes, poker is so different.” 

To the person sitting down in a hotel 
room of an evening, or a Sunday, or at 
leisure times, or during vacations, and 
writing down reminiscences or “tales” 
and keeping it up for nearly two years 
seems hard work, and enjoying it seems 
incomprehensible (as a form of recrea- 
tion) it is hard to explain that my form 
of recreation produces the same pleas- 
ure that baseball, tennis, microscopy, 
poker, golf, or what have you gives to 
them. Everyone to his taste. Some 
people acquire a taste for olives, others 
like them naturally. 

It reminds me of a traveling friend of 
mine who while he was a very good in- 
surance man had a pet aversion to geog- 
raphy, and his reaction to the Great War 
was not so much against the horror of 
it all but that there would be so many 
changes on the maps of the world, po- 
litically, that he would have to study 
geography all over again, which seemed 


a herculean task to him, although he 
would cheerfully and gladly sit up all 
night to figure out with me three or four 
possible apportionments in the settlement 
of a claim where a complicated non-con- 
currency of policies was involved. 

We are all tarred with the same stick, 
however. I, for instance, will gladly 
write an original letter or article or do 
original work but when I have to re- 
write or revise anything, my whole na- 
ture rebels. 

Recently I received an interesting let- 
ter from an able executive in his line 
who said that he would like to write up 
what seemed to him as _ idiosyncrasies 
and weaknesses of fieldmen from _ his 
point of view (as a man who had never 
been on the outside). 

Getting Ahead in One’s Business 


It shows how we are all more or less 
steeped in our own viewpoint. Of course 
fieldmen have their idiosyncrasies and 
weaknesses like all others. A frank dis- 
cussion of mutual weaknesses and _ idio- 
syncrasies from both points of view 
would be interesting but well nigh im- 
possible because a divergence of opinion 
with those “higher ups” often does no 
good to the fieldman who in the nature 
of his job as a “buffer” between the com- 
pany and the agents, if he amounts to 
anything, and wishes to accomplish re- 
sults in the field, often has to tell un- 
palatable truths to both sides. It de- 
pends on the broadness of his superiors 
whether from the purely personal view- 
point of his own success and advance- 
ment with his superiors he hurts him- 
self as to his future career by pointing 
out what he thinks to be errors for the 
benefit of his company and the business. 

I have found in my experience that the 
percentage of able fieldmen who have 
risen to high executive positions is quite 
as large and larger than the percentage 
of able fieldmen who, for one reason or 
another, have not made the goal, due as 
I look at it to no fault as to their abili- 
ties as fieldmen. Irrespective of the 
blah and folderol in so-called “success” 
periodicals a man’s career depends not 
so much on what he knows or his abili- 
ties but on whom he knows, and with 
whom he has, fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately for himself come in contact with. 

This applies not only to our wonder- 
ful business but to all businesses. The 
element of luck is a large factor in every- 
body’s success. Personally I would 
rather have the reputation of “knowing 
my onions” and standing or falling by 
the quality of my work than holding my 
job or advancing through any other way, 
although I concede that that may not al- 
ways have been the most diplomatic and 
wisest way from a worldly point of view. 

Recognition of Greatness 

The saying that “pure metal will rise 
to the surface in the melting pot” is not 
true, neither physically nor otherwise, as 
the “melting pot of experience” has 
shown, historically, at any rate, that great 
men have not been recognized as such 
by their contemporaries. On the con- 
trary they have been hounded and cru- 
cified (the crucifixion of Christ being an 
outstanding example). One great com- 
pensation to those who have lived over 
fifty years is that we can look facts in 
the face, and pass opinion on them, not 
tinctured by any desire and hope to be 
able to change them, but to accept them 
as they are and to make the best of 
them and not feel bad or wrought up 


about them, or to resent statements with 
which we do not agree. Moreover, we 
may be wrong after all. 

I have found, and that experience is 
not a new one, that the great German 
philosopher and thinker, Goethe, said a 
mouthful, when he said “Des Menschens 
Wunsch ist sein Himmelreich,” meaning 
liberally translated “A man’s desires are 
his (earthly) heaven.” Meaning in a 
deeper sense, that if you wish to make 
an enemy out of a man, oppose him in 
his pet ideas, whether they are big or 
small, their bigness and smallness de- 
pending on the calibre of the man. This 
works both ways. 
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Billy Hecox Improved 


To get back to where I started this 
article, I get a lot of fun talking out of 
these “Tales’ ’and even if they were not 
published, I would write them any- 
way, as a form of self-expression with- 
out publication, on this delightful Sun- 
day at Binghamton, looking out of my 
window on the top floor of the Arlington, 
over the beautiful Chenago and Susque- 
hanna Valleys, with the city submerged 
in a forest of shade trees, and pleasur- 
ably anticipating my meeting Billy 
Hecox this evening, whose many friends 
are glad to know that his sprained ankle 
is getting along fine, though he is still 
using a cane. 

1s ek ook 
Sleeping Habits 

Recently some busy reformers and ef- 
ficiency experts have “gotten the bug” 
of trying to reform us as to sleeping 
habits, learned by quoting sleep units, 
etc. I note that our efficiency and pro- 
ductivity enthusiasts are again at it try- 
ing to kill one of the few joys left to 
us in this age of pepping up and unneces- 
sary and futile motions. We are told 
what to wear, what to eat, what to drink, 
what to think, how to read history, how 
to exercise and now we get SLEEP 
UNITS and ECONOMY IN SLEEP 
pumped into us. We are told that over 
so and so many hours of sleeping is in- 
jurious or what is more sacrosanct, that 
long sleep curtails our PRODUCTIVITY. 
If this be so, I hope that these sleep 
economists will take a long sleep, and 
give us a rest. 

Like all theorists and faddists, they 
overlook the important fact that not how 
long a man is awake counts, but how 
much he accomplishes in his waking 
hours. 

Some fieldmen accomplish more in two 
hours than others do in a day, that is, 
of more value, which is proven by the 
mush these faddists put forth in the long 
hours they are awake as I suppose they 
practice what they preach. Is there noth- 
ing in life to them except productivity? 
Shall we have no more delightful snoozes 
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in the afternoon or the morning? The 
pleasure derived from lying in bed a little 
longer, and doing a little day dreaming 
before the burdens of life and responsi- 
bility are again assumed for the day 
means nothing to them. OUTPUT and 
SHEER INACTIVITY should be read 
into our laws like prohibition and en- 
forced so that their sacred ideas on pro- 
ductivity can be preserved according to 
them. 





UNIFORM POLICY CONDITIONS 


The National Board of Hungarian In- 
surance Companies has published a re- 
port written in German, French and Eng- 
lish, pleading for uniformity in policy 
conditions, Legal provisions in that di- 
rection would especially benefit the re- 
insurance business. 





SYRACUSE AGENT DIES 


J. Joseph Nash, Sr., well-known Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., local agent, died last Friday 
at his home there. He was 59 years ol 
age and had been in insurance for nearly 
forty years. He is survived by his son. 
J. J. Nash, Jr., who was his business 
partner, and two daughters. 
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AsiG. POLICY 
vice 
0. |B A successful business generally has a basic policy or course 
—| | of action which is pretty closely followed, though sometimes it 
may vary a bit owing to changing conditions. The same is true 
4 of the successful insurance agent, who must be guided by a sys- 
DIP i tematic plan of solicitation of business, collection of premiums, 
supervision of employees and protection of his companies’ interests. 
ork | F- : ; 
Companies also must follow a definite program. Those under 
“IE the management of Corroon & Reynolds, Incorporated, adhere 
— | strictly to the plan of full cooperation with those who produce 
_It premiums, aiding in the solution of their problems and in meeting 
The Bik the requirements of policyholders. In fact this plan is the foun- 
ittle Fe ° ° : ‘ 
ming JP dation stone upon which these companies were built. 
yONSI- 
_ day , : oe 
> a Thousands of insurance producers show their appreciation of 
rea § . e . . . 
1 en this attitude by the volume of business which they place with us, 
| pro- : 
ng to ie and we have full confidence in the methods followed by the wide- 
a-wake, premium producing agent of today and his underwriting 
INS ability. 
n In- 
a We are constantly striving to improve the service rendered 
policy agents so that they in turn can more adequately protect their 
at di- Fe ° <8 : . 
ere clients. This is a program which we shall continue. 
Syra- dl 
*riday q 
ars ot | 
i ORROON & KEYNOLDS 
S som, Fs 
— F Incorporated _ 
a 5 INsURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
: Manager 
4 92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
y q AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CoMPANY OF NEw YorK KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
: Capital, $2,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
— FP BRONX Fire INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE City oF NEW YORK 
: Capital, $1,000,000.00 MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
—| i BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE Company Capital, $1,000,000.00 Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
; a Capital, $1,000,000.00 
j Gost INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Philadelphia, Pa. ’ 
. (Established 1862) Capital, $1,000,000.00 New York Fire INSURANCE Company’ (Incorporated 1832) 
: INDEPENDENCE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. Capital, $1,000,000.00 
iS Capital, $1,000,000.00 REPUBLIC Fire INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
. INDEPENDENT INDEMNITY COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. (Incorporated 1871) 
| Capital, $1,250,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
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Short Summary of 
European Results 


ALL COUNTRIES FEEL PINCH 





However, General Experience for Last 
Year in All Lines Was Not as Bad 
as Had Been Expected 





The well known French insurance 
weekly, La Semaine of Paris, gives under 
the title “Un Peu Partout” (a little from 
everywhere) a short review of insurance 
results for 1930 in Europe and prognos- 
ticates for 1931, On the whole results 
for 1930 were not bad, though the entire 
business is naturally under the influence 
of the world economic crisis and will re- 
main so for 1931. 

In Germany the situation is not quite 
clear. All papers decry hard times and 
blame it on reparation payments. Ger- 
many has lived for years on loans ob- 
tained from foreign countries and has on 
that basis over-expanded her industries. 
Rationalization has been overdone re- 
sulting in serious unemployment. The 
situation is serious, not to say grave. 
The concentration of insurance in “con- 
cerns” begins to show its faults. After 
the failure of the Vaterlandische & 
Rhenania, Rothenburger and Frankfort 
General, the Nordstern Group now is 
suffering from indigestion. Nevertheless, 
as a whole 1930 results were not too bad. 
Liability insurance has brought poor re- 
sults on account of automobile lines. Gen- 
erally expenses and commissions are high 
and make even business with a good loss 
experience bad for the reinsurer. Poli- 
tics rule the situation and all predictions 
are difficult. 

In Spain the new republican govern- 
ment is not as yet quite mistress of the 
situation. Results for 1930 were good, 
but 1931 is doubtful. Disorder, a bad 
economic situation, restlessness and in- 
cendiarism do not remain without reper- 
cussions in the insurance business. 

Scandinavian Countries 

In the Scandinavian countries affairs 
are not going well. The Skandinavia of 
Copenhagen (founded in 1899, capital 20 
million Kroners, 6 million paid in) has 
for the first time in its existence passed 
the dividend. The small business trans- 
acted does not warrant the capital which 
has been reduced 50%. Premium in- 
come for 1930 was 18 million Kroner as 
against 30 million in 1920. Too many 
companies operate in the small country, 
resulting in severe competition and over- 
payment of losses. In Sweden fire loss- 
es in 1930 were better than in 1929. Life 
business was good; credit insurance 
brought disastrous results, The situa- 
tion in Norway remains unchanged. Fire 
losses are above 1929. Domestic trans- 
port business is improving. 

In Poland the business crisis is aggra- 
vated by low prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Premiums of fire companies have 
dropped. Life business has suffered least. 
Automobile, accident and liability busi- 
ness gave poor results. 

In Czechoslovakia conditions are bad 
and there is no prospect for improve- 
ment. Industrial risks have brought 
poor results but the companies seem un- 
able to come to an understanding on a 
tariff. Competition by unauthorized for- 
eign companies keeps rates down. On 
May 1, 1931, a new tariff entered into 
force, but not for the entire country. 

In the Balkans the economic crisis is 
accentuated by lack of industrial credits. 
In Roumania the new insurance law fa- 
vors big enterprises and will result in 
many fusions. 

In Italy the fire business for 1930 was 
good: except for the big industrial en- 
terprises it is much sought by reinsur- 
ers. Automobile business gave poor re- 
sults. Life business is good. 

Switzerland had for 1930 much the 
same results as in 1929. Losses were a 
little lighter; fire premiums were some- 
what reduced. Accident and _ liability 
business showed increased premiums and 
loss ratios. In Belgium results were 
good, with the exception of the accident 
business. The life business has not in- 
creased as much as in 1929. 
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: aii agents know that intelligently prepared advertising, 
over their signatures, helps to break down the barriers of sales 


resistance between them and their prospective clients. 


Aggressive agents also know that any advertising which consumes the 
agent’s time by requiring 4s personal attention to the many details 


which surround it defeats the very purpose for which it was conceived. 


Camden advertising is your advertising in more ways than one. It 
is prepared specifically for you. It goes to your prospects over your 
name. What is more, Camden relieves you of the many details of 
its distribution and attends to these itself! You approve the Cam- 


den program, supply the list and forget it. Camden does the rest. 


Can you ignore advertising of this sort? Can you overlook the 
advertising which seeks only to convince your prospects of your 


proficiency as an expert insurance counselor? 


Investigate. Write today for the Camden portfolio of advertising. 
Let Camden prove to you that there is new business to be had with 


its thorough and generous Inland Marine and Automobile policies. 


The Ninetieth Anniversary of an Agency Company 
Known for its Cooperation and Fair Dealing 





CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Camden, N. J. 


Insurance Almanac 
For This Year Out 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL EDITION 





“Who’s Who” a Feature; Drop in Pro- 
motion of New Companies and Other 
Financial Activity Shown 





The Insurance Almanac for this year, 
the nineteenth annual edition, has been 
issued by the Weekly Underwriter. As 
in previous years the volume also con- 
tains “Who’s Who in Insurance.” 

Material in the Almanac includes offi- 
cers and directors of all classes of com- 
panies, insurance department officials, as- 
sociations of underwriters, statutory re- 
quirements, insurance groups, brokers’ 
regulatory laws, workmen’s compensation 
laws, fees and taxes of the states. 

_Also resident agency laws, state super- 
vision of rates, motorists’ liability, new 
companies, retired companies, legislative 
sessions, operation of state legislatures, 
directory of agents, necrology, and di- 
rectory of attorneys. 

A quick glimpse of the change in in- 
surance promotional activity is given in 
the new edition. The list of new com- 
panies organized in 1930, all fields, runs a 
page and a quarter, whereas the previous 
edition, listinng new 1929 organizations, 
ran four and a half pages. Companies 
retired in 1930 ran two pages, as against 
less than one page in ‘showing 1929. 
Mergers and changes of control take 
only a page and a quarter against two 
pages in 1929. Changes in capital dur- 
ing 1930 run for one page, where changes 
for 1929 took three and a quarter. 

The preparation of the Almanac this 
year was under the direction of L. A. 
Mack, president of the Weekly Under- 
writer. 





NATIONAL UNION GOLF COVER 
The National Union companies are is- 
suing a combined fire and casualty cover 
policy to golfers covering against pub- 
lic liability, property damage, accident 
and equipment risks. The liability lim- 
its are $10,000-$25,000 and the property 
damage limit $1.000. The accident clause 
provides that the assured receive $7,500 
in case of loss of life; the same for loss 
of the sight of both eyes and $3,000 for 
the loss of the sight of one eye. The 
equipment coverage is as follows: 

“Covering on golf clubs, balls and all 
golfing equipment, clothing, etc., the 
property of the assured or any member 
of his family residing with him, exclud- 
ing watches, jewelry, or similar valu- 
ables, against the risks of fire, lightning, 
cyclone, tornado, transportation, theft. 
pilferage and larceny. A deductible of 
$25 applies to all losses from theft, pil- 
ferage or larceny.” 

The premium charge for this insur- 
ance is $10 a year. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE SPECIAL 


The New Hampshire Fire has appoint- 
ed John R. Oakes of the Terminal Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y., as special agent 
for western New York state. He suc- 
ceeds John W. Wood who has repre- 
sented the company loyally for thirty- 
three years and who has now been 
granted a long vacation. Mr. Wood will 
be placed on the reserve force on Jan- 
uary 1, 1932. 





COL. TAYLOR GETS DIPLOMA 


Col. Walker Taylor of Wilmington, 
N. C., prominent insurance agent and 
known nationally, has been awarded the 
diploma of the North Carolina Fire Col- 
lege, an honor not generally accorded 
those who are not firemen. During the 
current year Col. Taylor lectured to the 
firemen on fire insurance rates and their 
relation to fire protection. Fire Com- 
missioner Sherwood Brockwell present 
ed the diploma to the colonel. 





JOIN NEWARK AGENCY 
Joseph P. Galloway and W. J. Sin- 
niger have joined the Newark branch 
office of the Travelers, for all lines writ 
ten by the company. 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY .- 


| WHEN THE CAT’S AWAY— 





HEN the cat’s away the mice will 
play. Remind your policyholders 
and prospects of the vacation time 
application of this old saying. The sum- 
mer holiday period means empty dwell- 
ings which housebreakers find most attrac- 
tive. They regard the vacation period as 
a golden opportunity for a cleanup. For 
that reason now is the time to tell every 
property owner in your territory the sad 
story of what happens to many an unten- 
anted house when its usual occupants are 
holidaying on the hot sands or high peaks. 
Sell them the needed protection burglary 
insurance affords. 
The Century Indemnity Company finds 
many ways to help its agents turn bur- 
glary prospects into policyholders. 


“WORLD 


«| /CENTURY\ ): 
\Y PIEDMONT 





THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


- - CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Phoenix Answers Agents’ Queries 
On Important Current Problems 


Reviews Questions on U. & O. and Profits Coverage, Fallen 
Building Clause, Leap-Year Expirations, Agents’ 
Own Insurance and Others 


The Phoenix of Hartford makes a 
practice of publishing a number of im- 
portant questions and answers relative 
to agents’ problems in each issue of The 
Phoenix, the publication devoted to 
agents’ interests. A recent issue has 
answers to problems on use and occu- 
pancy, profits and commissions insur- 
ance, leap year expirations, fallen build- 
ing clause and agents’ own insurance. 
Following are these questions and their 
answers: 


Question—What is the difference be- 
tween use and occupancy insurance, profits 
insurance and commissions insurance? 

Answer—The fundamental difference 
between use and occupancy insurance 
and profits insurance is that use and oc- 
cupancy insurance is based mainly on 
prospective earnings; whereas profits in- 
surance is intended to cover the profits 
on finished goods awaiting delivery in 
the hands of a manufacturer or jobber. 
The profits covered under a use and oc- 
cupancy contract are still to be earned. 
The profits protected by profits insur- 
ance have been earned for the stock has 
passed through the manufacturing proc- 
ess and is awaiting delivery to some pur- 
chaser. 

Profits insurance is objectionable when 
it is so written that a loss to the mer- 
chandise will pay the assured a profit 
that would not have been made had there 
been no damage to the stock. 

Commissions insurance is designed to 
protect the commission merchant or job- 
ber who contracts with a manufacturer 
to sell his output on a commission basis. 
If the manufactured product of the mill 
burns, the jobber cannot make delivery 
and loses the sale of the merchandise 
and of course, his commissions. Com- 
missions insurance will protect him 
against this loss. 


Leap Year Renewals 


Question—On February 29, 1928, we 
wrote a household furniture policy and 
this year when it was up for renewal, 
there was no February 29. Should the 
policy be written as of February 28, or 
as of March 1? If a loss had occurred 
before noon on March 1, would the com- 
pany have been liable? 

Answer—Policies written in a leap 
year as of February 29, to expire in a 
year that has no such date should be 
made to expire March 1. If the original 
policy had been issued on February 28, 
1928, the assured would have been de- 
prived of insurance for one day; and 
had you issued the policy on March 1, 
the property would have been uninsured 
one day. Under the circumstances re- 
cited, the company quite likely would 
have paid the loss. 


Question—On page 21 of your winter 
1930-31 issue you state: “If a part of the 
building fall by reason of windstorm and 
fire ensued, the assured would have to 
look to the windstorm policy for reim- 
bursement for the resultant fire loss.” Are 
we correct in understanding that if a 
windstorm blows half of the building 
down and fire ensues, the assured cannot 
collect under a fire insurance policy? 


Fallen Building Clause 


Answer—Yes. Lines 36 and 37 of the 
standard policy of your state read as 
follows: “If a building or any part there- 
of fall, except as a result of fire, all insur- 
ance under this policy:on such building 
or its contents shall immediately cease.” 

The courts would quite likely construe 
this so as not to work any undue hard- 
ship on an assured by interpreting it as 
meaning not a fragment or trivial por- 


tion, but rather as some substantial part 
of the entire building or functional por- 
tion of the structure. 

The fall of building clause has been 
upheld in the following decisions: 

Nicholls vs. Sun Mutual Insurance Co., 
71 Miss. 326, 14 So. Rep. 263; Farrell 
vs. Farmers’ Insurance Co., 66 Mo. App. 
153; L. & L. & G. Insurance Co. vs. 
Ende, 65 Tex. 118; Huck vs. Globe In- 
surance Co. 127 Mass. 306. 

From the foregoing you will readily 
appreciate that if a substantial part of 
a building should fall by reason of wind- 
storm and fire ensue, that the fire in- 
surance by its terms, would be void and 
that the assured would then be required 
to look to his windstorm policy, with its 
bridging-the-gap fire provision for in- 
demnity. 

Taking the instance which you recite 
in the second paragraph of vour letter 
of February 21, under reply, if a wind- 
storm blew awav a second-storv portion 
of a two and three-story building, and 
fire ensued due to the upsetting of a 
kitchen stove, or from any other cause, 
the fire insurance would be void and the 
assured’s sole source of indemnity would 
be the windstorm policy. 

Because of the above fact, it is ad- 
visable when selling windstorm insurance 
to encourage the assured to carry at 
least as much windstorm coverage as 
fire insurance. 


Unoccupancy Periods 


Question—One of our assured plans to 
be away from home for two or three 
months. During the time a neighbor ts to 
inspect the property weekly, in view of 
which the assured does not feel that he 
should be called upon to pay an unoccu- 
pancy charge. Will you please favor us 
with your opinion? 

Answer—A weeklv inspection of the 
property by a neighbor can hardlv he 
construed as actual occupancy of the 
premises. However, may we _ suggest 
that you point out to the assured that 
the printed conditions of the policv of 
your state permit thirtv days’ vacancy or 
unoccupancv, and that the form attached 
to the policy grants thirty additional 
davs’ vacancy or unoccupancy in any one 
policy year. In consequence, there 
would be no need to pay for the unoc- 
cupancy unless it exceeds sixty days, 
and then only for the excess time over 
that period. 


Question—I am told an agent cannot 
make a contract with himself. How 
should he go about insuring his own prop- 
erty in companies represented in his 
agency? 


Answer—Secure the company’s ap- 
proval by letter, filing the company's 
letter of acceptance with the policy; or 
forward the policy to the company with 
the request that it be endorsed “ap- 
proved,” over an officer’s signature, and 
returned to you. 





BROKER CHARGED WITH FRAUD 


Albert M. Creuser, an insurance brok- 
er of 116 Nassau Street, was arrested 
last Friday afternoon in the Federal 
Building by Post Office Inspector Frank 
Shay on charges of having defrauded a 
number of insurance companies and ma- 
rine underwriters in this city on tourist 
floater insurance in his own name. He 
was held in $5,000 bail. The matter was 
presented to United States George Z. 
Medalie by Powers, Kaplan & Berger, 
attorneys for the companies charging 
Creuser with fraud. 

















TOKIO ASSETS $78,167,600 





Leading Japanese Marine and Fire Com- 
pany Has Surplus to Policyholders 

Despite the world depression last year 
the total assets of the Tokio Marine & 
Fire, which maintains a large branch 
here, were $78,167,600 as compared with 
$81,297,818 the year before. The capital 
remains at $15,000,000 and the net sur- 
plus at the beginning of this year was 
$55,023,679 against $56,428,284 at the close 
of 1929, 

While the assets showed a decline of 
less than 4% the liabilities dropped over 
17% or from $9,869,534 to $8,143,921. The 
Tokio M. & F. is one of the world’s lead- 
ing fire and marine companies and has a 
fine reputation. Johnson & Higgins are 
American general managers of the fire 
department with J. A. Kelsey as general 
agent. Appleton & Cox, Inc. act as 
United States marine managers. 





FLINT AUTO AGREEMENT 





Insurance Men and Auto Dealers Come 
to Agreement on Dealers’ Solicitors 
of Insurance Covers 


Insurance Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston of Michigan has given his ten- 
tative approval to an agreement which 
is designed to end a controversy between 
automobile dealers of Flint and insurance 
men of that city over sales of insurance 
to new car buyers. The agreement was 
completed July 9 by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Flint 
Automobile Dealers’ Association and the 
Flint Insurance Association. The ques- 
tion involved was the granting of insur- 
ance solicitor’s licenses to auto dealers. 

Under the provisions of the agreement 
one insurance solicitor will be licensed by 
Commissioner Livingston in each Flint 
auto agency. Such solicitors shall have 
no interest in renewals of insurance sold 
by them. A method for filing complaints 
against practices of both automobile and 
insurance men is set up. The agreement 
also provides that insurance men shall 
recommend in case of wrecks involving 
cars covered by policies sold by them that 
the damaged automobiles be repaired by 
the dealer who made the original sale. 





ADOPT SUPPLEMENTAL FORM 


Fire insurance companies operating in 
Illinois have adopted a new all-cover sup- 
plemental contract for dwellings which 
has long been advocated by local agents 
of the state. The contract provides for 
the writing of protection against damage 
by aircraft, explosion, hail, motor ve- 
hicle, riot and windstorm in a single 
contract at a single rate considerably be- 
low what the aggregate would be should 
the individual lines be included by policy 
riders or separate contracts. As an ex- 
ample the rate for a building having less 
than three families can be written at 22 
cents as compared with the old aggregate 
rate of 38 cents. 


REINSURANCE 


FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 





of America 
THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
| METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 
115 Broad Street Hartford, Conn. 








WALL PLATES IN HANKOW 

According to the China Clipper, an in- 
surance journal for the Far East pub- 
lished in Shanghai, the consuls of the 
foreign powers at Hankow have been no- 
tified by the city that regulations have 
been passed requiring every insured to 
place a sign on the outside of his prem- 
ises carrying the name of the company 
Or companies insuring the occupancy. It 
is reported that a gift of fire equipment 
by Chinese insurance companies to the 
city may be a factor in this project of 
the municipal heads. By virtue of the 
wall plates the firemen will be able to 
determine whether burning property is 
insured in Chinese or foreign companies 
or not covered at all. 
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EAST SIDE RATES LOWERED 

The New York Insurance Department | ~ 
has ruled that the extra charge of 5) 4 
cents per $100 of protection on fire rate} 
on the lower East Side of New York} 
City because of the conflagration hazard} 
should be removed on contents in build-f 
ings where the fireproof construction tof 
the first floor is in conformity with the} 
requirements of the present building} — 
code. The 50 cents surcharge has been} 
in effect since April 3, 1924, on house: 
hold furniture, stocks of merchandise ani] 
other contents in buildings in the dis|~ 
trict on the East Side between 14th! 
Street and Chambers Street. 
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DUVAL MANAGER IN QUEBEC — 
Massie & Renwick, Inc., of Toronto)” 
Canadian managers of the Northwester) 
National, have appointed Arthur Duvll 
assistant manager in Quebec. Befort) 
the World War he was with the Unio) 
Fire of Paris at its Montreal office atl)” 
in western Canada. Later he was mal) 
ager at Bombay and inspector in India)” 
Australasia and the Far East. In IZ) 
he returned to Canada and became I} 
spector for P. J. Perrin, Inc., of Mory 
treal, a post he has held until the presy_ 
ent time. 





BELL WITH SEABOARD UND. 

William G. Bell has joined the Se 
board Underwriters, Inc., of New Yor 
as a producer. He was formerly willl 
Marsh & McLennan, was a special! age!" 
for the Union of Canton and also # 
adjuster for the General Adjustment Bt 
reau. Mr, Bell has been in insurance ! 
more than twenty years. 





N. J. AGENCY INCORPORATES 
The Barnegat City Service Compal 
general insurance agents, has been !* 
corporated with.a capital of $125,000. The 
incorporators include Bernis C. Stone ® 
Keyport, N. J., and Thomas J. Frat® 
= T. Jay France, both of Barnes 
ity. 





PIEDMONT FIRE IN MASS. J 
The Piedmont Fire of Charlotte, N.& 
has been licensed to write fire and spt” 
kler leakage insurance in Massachus¢l" 
The company has appointed Willis’ 
Wallace & Co. of Boston as agents. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation: Faith in its Institutfons; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world ——— and was in every way hetter and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the ons of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied. but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . \ 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 








UVDUTSLOSRS A UTOLGNOEH Lo ALEC TAURUS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 








HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
e@ WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President < ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL B. T, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President : phe KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presi NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY. Vice Proctucce. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President | WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President | ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


: NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President H.S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & i : S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres, 4. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres.» JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. - A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres, WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





























“NEAL BASSETT, Chairman 
CW. FENN ott ual LANDERS Vine Pre Het, wie EE MMO TU op SaSeFMRNATA Ye Pre 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT TMENT 
O44 Rush Str, Ching, ML 10 Pack Pc " gas Pegaceen Cabberde 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Aust Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. C. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-46 Se, f 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Lod, Manages JOR. COONEY CHAS BL GATCHEL 
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Coinsurance Plays 
Big Part in Rates 


BASIS FOR FIXING PREMIUMS 





W. S. Comstock of Aetna (Fire) Says 
Co-insurance Should Not Be Con- 
sidered Only a Factor in Losses 





Co-insurance is undoubtedly one of the 
most misunderstood phases of insurance 
in the opinion of Walter S. Comstock, 
superintendent of the service engineer- 


ing department of the Aetna (Fire), and 
at the same time one of the most impor- 
tant basic principles upon which the busi- 
ness is conducted. He believes it is mis- 
understood largely because it is consid- 
ered as applying solely to loss payments, 
whereas it should also be considered as 
an important factor in the rate-making 
system of insurance, the principle of co- 
insurance being the basis upon which in- 
surance premium costs are established. 

Writing on co-insurance and the part 
it plays before as well as after a loss 
Mr. Comstock says in an article in the 
monthly publication of the Aetna (Fire) 
group, the Messenger: 

Do you know that the co-insurance 
clause is effective only when both the in- 
surance carried and the loss is less than 
the percentage agreed upon? 

That under a blanket form of policy 
the co-insurance clause applies to each 
item separately after the pro-rata clause 
has distributed blanket insurance to ap- 
ply to each item in the proportion that 
the value of each item bears to the total 
value? 

That the use of the co-insurance clause 
results in a substantial saving to the as- 
sured ? 

That you should explain the applica- 
tion of the co-insurance clause to your 
clients and insist upon them carrying ade- 
quate insurance? 

That an accurate valuation of property 
must be made in order to determine the 
amount of insurance necessary to com- 
ply with the co-insurance clause? 

That the co-insurance clause applies to 
the actual value of the property at the 
time of loss and not at the time the 
policy was written? 


Why Rate Differences Are Justified 


The financial operations of insurance 
companies are based on the theory that 
sufficient premium will be collected to 
cover losses and expenses of conducting 
the business. In figuring the rate of pre- 
mium, therefore, a definite ratio of in- 
surance to value must. be considered. It 
is estimated that only one fire loss in 
every twenty-five is a total loss in cit- 
ies having fire protection, and probably 
three-fourths of these losses are less than 
10% of the total value of the property. 
If every person carried insurance equal 
to the average probable loss, it can read- 
ily be seen that losses would be total un- 
der all policies and the premiums neces- 
sary to meet losses and expenses would 
be proportionately high. 

It is easy to understand that a much 
lower rate may be quoted to a person 
carrying 100% insurance than to one car- 
rying only 10% insurance to value. A 
loss of $1,000 would be a total loss to 
the insurance company in the latter case, 
assuming the building to be valued at 
$10,000, and only a 10% loss in the for- 
mer case. 

If the same premium is charged the 
owners of these two properties, there is 
only one other way of protecting the 
insurance company and maintaining 
equity between the persons insured and 
that is to limit the amount which the 
one carrying only 10% can collect in the 
event of a loss. These are the only two 
ways in which the principle of insur- 
ance can be equitably applied, either ad- 
justing the rate in proportion to the 
percentage of insurance carried, or ad- 
justing the amount payable in the event 
of a loss, and both methods can be made 
mathematically equivalent. 

If every person could take whatever 
percentage of insurance to value he 
pleased, and all receive the same rate and 





the same method of loss adjustment, the 
financial benefit in most cases of carrying 
only a small amount of insurance would 
be great. The person carrying a large 
proportion of insurance to value would 
be paying part of the premiums of those 
who were unwilling to take adequate in- 
surance. If, on the other hand, every- 
one insured for only a small proportion 
of insurance to value, all insurance rates 
would have to be increased materially. 





AUDIT-SURVEY PLAN BOOK 

The Insurance Audit Service Corpora- 
tion of America, which is a subsidiary of 
Hoffman, Son & Co., has just issued a 
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new book entitled “Protection, Profes- 
sionalized with Eight Heads.” This 
deals with the insurance audit-survey 
plan which is intended to furnish buyers 
of insurance with expert advice on his 
insurance protection. This audit-survey 
plan provides an analysis from which in- 
surance protection can be assembled in- 
telligently and economically. 





FRENCH INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 

The French Insurance Year Book (An- 
nuaire des Societes d’Assurances) has 
just been issued. This book is a very 
complete record of all French insurance 
companies and foreign companies doing 


ORGANIZED 1853 


WATERTOWN,N_Y. 


TO ALL COMPANY ADJUSTERS: 


Nobody appreciates any better than we do how important 
the job of adjusting losses is nor how much diplomacy 
and understanding is required of you. 
ers are not familiar with the obligations and rights set 
Not a few make the mistake of ac- 
cepting neighbors' advice, “not to touch anything until 
Frequently they employ public ad- 
justers in the mistaken belief that a better settlement 
can thereby be arrived at. 


We suppose that the period through which we are now pass- 
ing adds still further difficulties for you in dealing 
All values have shrunk and we 
imagine that you find a number of cases of over insurance. 
This always leads to confusion. 
the consequences of a falling market. 


The situation is something of a challenge to our adjust= 
We must understand the viewpoint of 
those who have seen their property destroyed. 
patience is required to explain the basic principles of 
insurance, especially the doctrine of indemnity. 
clarity is required in discussing the fundamentals of 
We do feel, however, that we can rely on you to 
meet this situation, as you have in the past. 


We shall continue to support you in your resistance to 

the payment of crooked losses, but we all know that most 
claims are honest end that some way can usually be found 
with honest folks to arrive at a fair settlement. 
old virtues of sympathy, fairness and firmness are still 


Meany policy hold- 


No one likes to accept 


Sincerely yours, 


President. 


business in France, also of French leg- 
islation in insurance matters. It is rich 
in information on balance sheets, mostly 
as of December 31, 1929, as the annual 
statements of the French companies 
come out rather late in the year. In the 
second part it publishes information on 
insurance business in other countries. 





BUFFALO AGENTS’ BANQUET 


The Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters is holding a banquet at the 
Hotel Statler on Wednesday evening, 
July 22, to celebrate the fiftieth auni- 
versary of the organization. 
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Sell Yacht Owners Now While 
Sailing Season Is At Its Peak 


Vice-President Henry R. Hedge of Boston and Old Colony 
Companies Explains High Spots of Yacht Policy to 
Local Agents 


July and August represent the height 
of the yachting season and the local 
agent who failed to sell some of these 
policies earlier still has time to do so. 
Henry R. Hedge, vice-president of the 
Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston has written some valuable sales 
material on yacht covers in the July is- 
sue of The Accelerator, the companies’ 
house organ, and part of this selling ad- 
vice is reproduced herewith: 

At this time of year when yacht own- 
ers are enjoying the luxury of cruises, 
local agents who fail to capitalize on 
yacht insurance are missing a profitable 
bet. In these days when almost every 
yacht owner is an automobile owner and 
realizes the necessity of automobile in- 
surance, it is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to strike the analogy between the 
two lines and convince the yacht owner 
that he needs adequate insurance protec- 
tion on his yacht just as surely as he 
needs insurance on his automobile. 


Yacht insurance should cover: 


1. Against damage to the yacht it- 
self through fire, perils of the 
sea, ete. 

Against liability for damage done 

to other vessels by collision. 

3. Against liability for injury by ac- 
cident to the crew of the yacht, 
to guests on the yacht, to per- 
sons not on the yacht through 
collision, explosion, etc. 
Hospital, surgical, and similar 
expenses of crew when injured. 
(Under marine law the assured 
is liable for care and maintenance 
of an injured member of the crew 
even when there is no negligence 
on the vessel’s part.) 

Liability for damage to wharves, 
floats, and property other than 
vessels. 

4. Liability under the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. 


What the Yacht Form Covers 


1. The marine yacht form of policy 
ordinarily covers against perils of the sea, 
fire, pirates, rovers, assailing thieves, jet- 
sons, barratry of the master and mar- 
mers. [t includes coverage for a speci- 
fied limited amount against risk of fire 
on the yacht’s furniture, tackle, etc., 
stored on shore as is customary when 
yachts are laid up. 

This same cover also usually includes 
a clause reading as follows (known as 
the latent defect or Inchmaree clause) : 

“This insurance also to cover, subject 
to the special terms of this policy, loss 
of and/or damage to hull or machinery 
through the negligence of master, mari- 
ers, engineers or pilots, or through ex- 
plosions, howsoever and wheresoever oc- 
‘uring, bursting of boilers, breaking of 
Shafts, or through any latent defect in 
the machinery or hull provided such loss 
or damage has not resulted from want of 
due diligence by the owners of the ves- 
Sel, or any of them, or by the manager.” 
4 Its Purpose primarily is to protect the 
ner against damage to his machinery 


through the negligent act of his engi- 
neers, 


bo 


2. Collision damage to other vessels 


Is ordinarily included in the marine yacht 


form under the 
clause.” 

3. The liability insurances described 
under this heading are ordinarily pro- 
vided by an endorsement known as the 
P &I, or protection and indemnity clause 
(attached to the marine policy in consid- 
eration of an additional premium). It is 
subject to specified limits in respect to 
damages payable to any one person and 
to a total limit in respect to any one 
accident, like similar limitations under 
the automobile liability covers. The rate 
of premum varies with the specific lim- 
its desired. 

Compensation Coverage 

4. The liability under the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act is to protect the assured’s lia- 
bility provided under a Federal Act 
which became effective July 1, 1927, and 
which provided in part as follows: 

Sec. 3 (a) Compensation shall be pay- 
able under this Act in respect of dis- 
ability or death of an employe, but only 
if the disability or death results from 
an injury occurring upon the navigable 
waters of the United States (including 
any dry dock) and if recovery for the 
disability or death through workmen’s 
compensation proceedings may not valid- 
ly be provided by state law. No com- 
pensation shall be payable in respect of 
the disability or death of— 

1. A master or member of a crew of 
any vessel, nor any person engaged by 
the master to load or unload or repair 
any small vessel under eighteen tons net; 
or 

2. An officer or employe of the United 
States or any agency thereof or of any 
state or foreign government, or of any 
political subdivision thereof. 

(b) No compensation shall be pay- 
able if the injury was occasioned solely 
by the intoxication of the employe or by 
the wilful intention of the employe to 
injure or kill himself or another. 

Sec. 4 (a) 
able for and shall secure the payment 
to his employes of the compensation pay- 
able under section 7, 8, and 9. In the 
case of an employer who is a subcon- 
tractor, the contractor shall be liable for 
and shall secure the payment of such 
compensation to employes of the sub- 
contractor unless the subcontractor has 
secured such payment. 

(b) Compensation shall be payable ir- 


APPLETON 


8 South William 


so-called “collision 


Every employer shall be li- ~ 





respective of fault as a cause for the in- 
jury. 

Regarding the second provision of 
Paragraph (1) Section No. 3 (a) do not 
be misled into thinking that there is no 
liability for anyone on vessels under 
eighteen tons net. The exception as re- 
gards vessels under eighteen tons is only 
in respect to the master or member of 
the crew and “any person engaged by 
the master to load or unload or repair.” 

The exemption of persons to load or 
unload or repair is specifically limited to 
“persons engaged by the master” and 
this exemption would not apply in re- 
spect to persons engaged by the owner, 
unless the owner is held to be acting as 
the “master” within the intent of the 
statute. 

In determining the amount of insur- 
ance to be placed one should of course 
make sure that the owner is protected 
against the perils of the sea, that his 
yacht is completely covered from loss by 
fire and the other provisions outlined 
in paragraph 1 of the policy. By study- 
ing prices of yachts of various sizes and 
speeds, it is comparatively simple to de- 
termine a fair value for the yacht in 
question. The insurance under the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ com- 
pensation covers the assured’s liability 
under the Act for the full compensation 
specified therein. 

The amount of insurance for damage 
done to other vessels by collision should 
be determined by judgment, having in 
mind the size, the speed, and other ele- 
ments that go into its capacity for caus- 
ing damage to other vessels. In these 
days of expensive motor iaunches of 
light construction, a small yacht may 
very well practically destroy a yacht sev- 
eral times its own value. 





FIFTH EDITION OF GOW’S 





British Volume on Marine Insurance 
Brought Up to Date; Edited by 
Douglas King-Page 

The issue of a fifth edition of the late 
Dr. William Gow’s Marine Insurance has 
just been announced by McMillan & Co. 
in England. This important work has 
been in demand ever since it was written 
in 1895, despite the author’s own belief 
that the passing of the British Marine 
Insurance Act in 1906 would destroy its 
value. Both the Act and Dr. Gow’s book, 
however, are based on the case law of 
which the Act is a codification, and so 
well did the drafters of the Act and Dr. 
Gow carry out their work that, while the 
one has never been seriously challenged 
in the courts, the latter’s work has re- 
mained the standard textbook for stu- 
dents and a valuable work of reference. 

In the new edition which has been 
edited by Douglas King-Page, well- 
known insurance journalist, the Act has 
been incorporated in the text for the 
first time, the various provisions being 
collated with the matters to which they 
apply as dealt with by the author. An 
entirely new feature is a chapter on war 
risks by F. H. Carey, claims adjuster to 
the London Assurance, in which_ the 
principal cases arising out of the Great 
War are discussed. 


& COX, Inc. 


Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine’ and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 
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Lloyd’s Superintendent, 
J. M. Mackie, Retires 


WITH CORPORATION 46 YEARS 





One of the Most Popular Men Asso- 
ciated with London’s Famous 
Insurance Center 





J. M. Mackie, popular and genial su- 
perintendent of Lloyd’s of London, has 
retired after forty-six years in the serv- 


ice of the corporation. He started as a 
clerk in 1885 under the secretaryship of 


Captain (later Colonel Sir) Henry Ho- 
zier, famous for having once challenged 
the postmaster-general to a duel on ac- 
count of something he had said about 
Lloyd’s. The actual engagement was 


made by the late William Young, of the 
firm of Rose Thomson, Young & Co., 
then deputy chairman, and the youth 
who was eventually to have so much to 
do with the amenities of Lloyd’s, started 
work under George Shuckard, index 
keeper. 

Speaking of those days, Mr. Mackie 
has said that, while the underwritine 
rooms were illuminated by gas, oil lamps 
were used in the secretary’s office, and 
it was a great bother to get them re- 
filled. At that time the table made from 
the rudder of the Lutine stood outside 
the committee room, and was used for 
all sorts of office work, while the famous 
bell was underneath the table. In those 
days it was a serious offence for any but 
the most senior members of the staff of 
the corporation to be found speaking to 
a member of the committee, a great con- 
trast to the good relations which exist 
today. 

In 1887 Mr. Mackie was transferred to 
the then newly-established “Payment of 
Claims Abroad” department. Mr. Mackie 
remained in the “C.P.A.” office till 1906, 
when he was attached to the secretary’s 
office at the time when Admiral Ingle- 
field was appointed secretary, and he re- 
mained there until 1920, although during 
the war many extra duties fell upon him, 
among them part of the superintendence 
of The Room, owing to the absence, on 
active service, of J. A. Smith, then su- 
perintendent, whom he succeeded in 1920. 
In 1928, on the removal of Lloyd’s to the 
new building, Mr. Mackie became su- 
perintendent of Lloyd’s, the comfort and 
welfare of tenants and the occupants of 
the whole premises passing into his care. 

It was Mr. Mackie who compiled the 
Roll of Honour, which contains the 
names of close to 4,000 Lloyd’s men who 
served in the war, while he also com- 
piled Lloyd’s War Memorial Book of 
portraits and made the arrangements for 
the group photograph of 1925, in which 
the portraits of practically the whole 
membership of Lloyd’s of that year are 
preserved. 

At a meeting recently held in Lloyd’s 
library Mr. Mackie was presented by 
Neville Dixey, the chairman, on behalf 
of the members, subscribers, and substi- 
tutes, with a silver tea service and a 
check as a mark of their esteem and re- 
spect. An accompanying testimonial re- 
ferred to “deep appreciation of the val- 
uable services and unfailing courtesy 
shown by Mr. Mackie” during the pe- 
riod that he had held the office and ex- 
pressed “very best wishes for his future 
happiness.” During the day Mr. Mackie 
was also presented with a phonograph by 
the members of the Liverpool and Ar- 
tisan staffs at Lloyd’s, and, on behalf 
of his colleagues on the clerical staff, T. 
Devereux, principal clerk, handed him a 
gold watch and chain and a signed tes- 
timonial. 





BERLIN AUTO SAFETY FILMS 


3erlin safety experts in the city’s traf- 
fic department are preparing moving pic- 
ture films for the city’s theaters show- 
ing in striking fashion the chief causes 
of automobile accidents. Stress is being 
laid on such carelessness as jay walking 
and crossing of streets from behind ve- 
hicles. 
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J. A. Beha Appeals for 
Enforcement of Rules 


LETTER ON ACQUISITION COST 





Brokers and Agents Throughout U. S. 
Want to Support Companies, But 
Expect Square Deal from Them 





James A. Beha, chairman of the Con- 
ference on Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision Cost for Casualty Insurance, in a 
letter to members of the conference 
dated July 10, discussed among other 
things the co-operation of the New York 
Insurance Department and the necessity 
of having the companies support activi- 
ties of their own conferences in order 
that state control may be avoided. 

After telling of plans for an organiza- 
tion in Chicago, the principle of which 
has already been approved and is being 
rapidly developed, and the work of re- 
organizing the California Acquistion 
Cost Conference, Mr. Beha said in part: 

“The brokers and agents throughout 
the country are practically unanimous 
in their support of the companies’ efforts 
to establish and enforce proper rules 
for the control of production costs. All 
they want is a fair deal, a plan which 
will place each producer on an equal 
basis with others in his class. We have 
received repeated assurances from such 
quarters that if we can bring about con- 
formity to fair and reasonable rules, pro- 
ducers and agents are ready to give their 
whole-hearted support to such _ rules. 
They realize that it would be to their 
advantage and for the best interests of 
the casualty insurance business generally 
to have such rules strictly enforced. 


Fairness and Justice 


“A right conception of justice and fair- 
ness is necessary for the formulation of 
enforceable rules, An honest determina- 
tion on the part of the company execu- 
tives to put such rules into effect and 
require their enforcement throughout 
each company will be essential to bring 
about the reform necessary. The great- 
est share of the responsibility for the 
success of our efforts rests as always 
upon the chief executives of the com- 
panies. 

“The solution of the problem, the en- 
forcement of the present rules and the 
making of even more effective rules is 
up to you. Is not your duty to your 
stockholders, to the business, and to the 
public such that you cannot avoid (fac- 
ing the issue? If each company execu- 
tive will do his part now, and clear up 
his own company situation, not ‘if and 
when’ the others do, I am confident we 
will soon have the situation in hand. I 
earnestly suggest immediate action on 
your part. The fact that some other 
company executive is wasting his stock- 
holders’ money in unnecessary expenses 
and extravagant methods will surely not 
justify such action on your part in the 
eyes of your stockholders.” 

Outside of Chicago and California a 
special committee consisting of chief ex- 
ecutives of twelve companies has been 
appointed to deal with the remainder of 
the country. 


C. C. Wright With 
American Indemnity 


SAN FRANCISCO VICE-PRESIDENT 





Formerly Vice-President of Constitution 
Indemnity; Was Manager of Pacific 
Automobile Association 





C. C. Wright of Philadelphia, who re- 
signed as vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Constitution Indemnity 
some months ago, has been appointed 
resident vice-president of the American 
Indemnity and of the automobile depart- 
ment of the American Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co. at San Francisco. Mr. 
Wright resided in San Francisco for sev- 
eral years while manager of the auto- 
mobile department and assistant secre- 
tary of the Fireman’s Fund. 

His Career 

Mr. Wright was vice-president and 
general manager of the Constitution In- 
demnity from its organization in March, 
1926, until his resignation. He has been 
for years widely known in the automo- 
bile insurance field. In addition to his 
service with the Fireman’s Fund in that 
connection he was manager of the Pacific 
Coast Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence before joining the official staff of 
the Fire Association companies. 





CAN’T PLEAD IGNORANCE 





Insured Did Not Make False Answers 
but Allowed Agent to Insert Them; 
Policy Ordered Canceled 


The fact that the agent in the case 
knew an insured’s answers to questions 
in an application were false has been held 
to be of no avail in fighting an action 
to cancel an automobile liability policy. 
The Court of Appeals (sixth circuit) so 
ruled in Taylor v. American Liability, 48 
F. (2nd) 592. 

Representations in the schedule of 
warranties, made a part of the policy, 
were false, the statements being to the 
effect that the insured had had no ac- 
cident caused by an automobile owned 
or driven by him in the past three years, 
nor any claims against him as the re- 
sult of an accident, nor a refusal or can- 
celation of automobile insurance. The 
insured’s defense was that the soliciting 
agent made no inquiries whatever with 
reference to this subject, but filled in 
the answers himself, knowing them to be 
false, and that the insured did not read 
the policy nor know of the representa- 
tions. 

It was held that this defense could 
not prevail, for an insured is held strict- 
ly to knowledge of the contents of his 
policy and retention of it constitutes an 
adoption of the application and its war- 
ranties. The soliciting agent’s knowledge 
of the falsity would not be imputed to 
the company as the agent was making 
himself a party to the fraud. 


AWARD FOR GAS DEATH 

The Missouri Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act has been held to cover the 
death of Charles L. Leilich, a traveling 
salesman for the Chevrolet Motor Co., 
who was killed by carbon monoxide 
fumes from a company owned car while 
he was changing a tire at home. 

















_—— RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
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WM. LESLIE AT N. C. HEARING 





Bureau Official Justifies Auto Rate In- 
creases for that State Before 
Commissioner Boney 


Dan C. Boney, North Carolina insur- 
ance commissioner, and William Leslie, 
associate general manager, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
had a lively exchange of views a week 
ago at Raleigh on the increased auto- 
mobile liability and property damage 
rates which the Bureau recently promul- 
gated for that state and which were not 
well received by agents and state of- 
ficials there. 

It was Mr. Leslie’s aim to justify the 
increases made on the basis of actual ex- 
perience for the state, his definite con- 
viction being that the new rates are 
equitable and no more than adequate. 
Commissioner Boney, on the other hand, 
felt that while his department’s experi- 
ence in North Carolina would indicate 
a slight increase in rates on automo- 
bile liability he was somewhat surprised 
to note that the increases seemed to be 
from 38% to 66%. 

In a letter sent to Mr. Leslie prior to 
the hearing the commissioner said in 
part: 

“From a comparison of the new man- 
ual rates with the existing manual, it 
appears that the increase levied under 
the new manual would be approximately 
from 38 to 66% on all code classifications 
covering both private cars and_ public 
trucks, private cars being advanced a 
great deal in excess of the public cars 
which would not appear to be justified 
from the experience. 

“From the information submitted by 
you it does not appear to me that this 
tremendous increase can be at all justi- 
fied from the experience. You indicate 
that the companies’ expense loadings in 
some instances exceed 50% which can in 
no way be justified. If the companies’ 
expense exceeds 45% of the premium in- 
come it is excessive and should be reme- 
died by the companies themselves.” 





AUTO LAW PUBLICITY 

Taking advantage of new financial re- 
sponsibility laws in Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Delaware, Maryland and In- 
diana, the Standard Accident advertising 
department has sent a special sales kit 
to agents in those states. The kit con- 
tains newspaper ads and stories, a four- 
piece mail campaign and a suggestion 
for a window display. 


Claim Men To Convene 
At Swampscott In Fall 


ANNUAL MEETING SEPT. 14, 15, 16 





George B. Smith Is President; Thomas 
F. Hickey, Chairman of Executive 
Committee; A. C. Mason Chair- 
man of Press Committee 





The next annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Claim Association will be held 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., September 14, 15, 16. George B. 
Smith, Loyal Protective, is president; 
Louis L. Graham, Business Men’s As- 


surance, secretary; F. L. Templeman, 
Maryland Casualty, treasurer; Bayard P. 
Holmes, librarian. 

The chairman of the executive com- 
mittee is Thomas F. Hickey, Metropol- 
itan Life. Other members are E. Laur- 
ence Earl, Sun Life; R. A. Gowdy, Union 
Casualty; H. S. Don Carlos, Travelers; 
P. J. O’Connor, Missouri State; E. E. 
Elliott, Physician’s Casualty and _ three 
of the officers. 

A. C. Mason, Vermont Accident, is 
chairman of the press committee, other 
members being John T. Pearce, New 
England Mutual; Paul M. Ray, Hoosier 
Casualty; Martin Roe, Bankers of Iowa; 
R. D. Taylor, Sun Life. 





DEPARTMENT NOT RESPONSIBLE 
The, Missouri state banking depart- 


ment,j 5t liable to depositors of banks 
for f e to discover embezzlements 
when, -aking examinations, the Missou- 


ri Sut reme Court has held. The Ameri- 
can Surety had been linked with Ben 
E. Turner, former bank examiner, in 4 
suit whereby a depositor had_ been 
awarded $1,600 judgment against the 
two. 





FAHEY WITH CONSTITUTION 


Vice-President John B. Clarke of the 
Constitution Indemnity of Philadelphia, 
who is in charge of its operations in = 
New York territory, has appointed C. 
Fahey as superintendent of the Sei 
and health department at the New York 
branch office at 102 Maiden Lane. For 
the last two years Mr. Fahey has been 
superintendent of the accident and health 
department in the New York metropoli- 
tan office of the Royal Indemnity. 


— 
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j Safety on the Highway 


By H. P. JACKSON, 
President, Bankers Indemnity 


Impressed by the serious rising toll of 
automobile fatalities during 1930 and the 
continuance of the upward trend so far 
this year, H. P. Jackson, president, Bank- 


ers Indemnity, has endeavored to instill . 


the entire agency field force of his com- 
pany with the need for continuously 
preaching the “Safety on the Highway” 
gospel. In the following article, which ap- 
peared in American Service last month, 
Mr. Jackson makes the significant point 
that although powerful factors are at 
work to encourage safer automobile driv- 
ing that in the last analysis the solution of 
the problem lies within the mind of each 
individual motorist. 


During 1930, 32,000 people were killed 
in automobile accidents, 700,000 were in- 
jured and property was destroyed to the 
extent of $200,000,000. In January, 1931, 
available figures, from twenty-eight 
states, show that fatalities increased 17% 
over the corresponding month of 1930. 
Startling facts, no doubt, to most read- 
ers. 

The casualty companies and their sta- 
tistical bureaus have been engaged for 
years in compiling data for rate-making 
purposes as to the number and causes 
of automobile accidents and their geo- 
graphical distribution, and are actively 
participating in movements for accident 
prevention. In more recent years the 
motor vehicle departments of many 
states have become a very important 
branch of the state’s function. They are 
prescribing and administrating traffic 
control regulations, conducting the li- 
cense procedure, and studying the en- 
tire problem to make practical legisla- 
tive recommendations. Increasing effi- 
ciency is noted in their operations. 

The work of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, financially supported by the casualty 
companies, has long been an important 
contribution to the movement for safety 
on the highway. The comprehensive 
work of the Council in the schools is re- 
flected in recent figures which show that 
fatalities among children of school age 
have constantly dimnished and now com- 
prise the smallest group. This, we can 
hope, indicates that the coming genera- 
tion is “safety minded.” 


Manufacturers and the Press Helping 


The manufacturers of automobiles and 
accessories have contributed substantial- 
ly to the safety movement by  idying 
and devising appliances and . ‘truc- 
tion principles with accident prev ‘ition 
in mind. ‘ 

But all this inspired, devoted and wyor- 
thy work fails to reach its fullest -possi- 
bilities, it seems to me, until motor ve- 
hicle operators in particular and the pub- 
lic in general are made aware of the 
frightful and unnecessary waste of hu- 
man life brought to light by the statistics 
Produced; the means advocated to better 
conditions, and the very important indi- 
vidual co-operation we all must extend 
to bring about a change. 

To this end it is gratifying to note that 
three widely read fiction magazines have 
Tecently devoted prominent space in an 
effort to arouse public interest in safety 
In connection with the operation of auto- 
mobiles, 

The extensive use of the automobile 
for pleasure and business makes the sub- 
Ject the concern of everyone, whether 
an operator or pedestrian, from a hu- 
Manitarian as well as an economic point 
ot view. 

The Human Equation 
Probably very few realize that only 
15% of drivers of automobiles caused the 
terrible accident record of 1930, and that 
only two automobile accidents out of 
every ten are caused by mechanical de- 
fects or bad roads. Worn brakes and 
tires, defective headlights and slippery 
toads take their toll to be sure, but eight 
out of ten accidents are attributable to 


the driver himself—the human equation. 
Some have physical defects of sight or 
hearing, some lack proper mental and 
muscular coordination, but more often it 
seems to be a lack of judgment or any 
sense of responsibility to others. 

Here we have the so-called “smart 
aleck,” the speedster, the driver who is 
either absorbed in intensive thought or 
dreaming, as well as the mean and ig- 
norant types. 

How then shall this human deficiency, 
which is costing so many lives annually, 
be corrected? Some say stricter licens- 
ing procedure: require examinations and 
mental tests which will divulge these 
deadly driving habits and keep such ap- 
plicants off the highway. Their skeptics 
say you could not expect efficient appli- 
cation of so strict a licensing procedure: 
the automobile is too universally used 
as a convenient luxury, as well as a 
business essential. 

Even today some states do not re- 
quire any examination whatsoever for 
the privilege of operating a highly-dan- 
gerous instrument on their highways. In 
others, where it is required, the proced- 
ure is said to be lax. No doubt the state- 
ment is true that even in the severely- 
regulated states there are many unli- 
censed drivers operating cars irregularly 
and escaping detention. 


Offenders Escape Too Lightly 


Others say prosecute every driver 
criminally who causes an accident, and 
invoke the full penalty of the law, im- 
partially and drastically. This idea has 
worked successfully and encouraged safer 
driving in some of our larger cities where 
public indignation has been aroused by 
a succession of horrible accidents. Con- 





H. P. JACKSON 


victions, however, are sometimes difficult 
to obtain. Influence of one sort or an- 
other has enabled offenders to escape 
wholly or lightly, and, after a surge of 
reform, conditions frequently lapse back 
into the old ways. 

Financial responsibility laws are con- 
cerned essentially with providing indem- 
nity after an accident has occurred, but 
some of their proponents claimed for 
them the added effect of an accident de- 
terrent. Yet this does not seem to be 
a result—certainly not in Massachusetts 
where the most drastic of all financial 
responsibility laws is in effect. 

The tremendous and comparatively 
quick development of the automobile and 
its present extensive use has seemingly 
over-ridden our ability to adapt our gov- 
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ernmental or even our individual abili- 
ties to its safe control. It is most de- 
pressing that the public consciousness 
which is slowly awakening, is at the price 
of over 30,000 lives annually. It is be- 
cause we feel that the solution of the 
problem lies within the mind of each 
individual that the Bankers, during the 
next few months, has adopted for its 
poster advertising subjects which encour- 
age the thought of “Safety on the High- 
way. 





Expect Agreement Soon 
In Hoover Dam Fracas 


CLEAR UP MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Agency Commissions Under Bond Dis- 
cussed at Surety Ass’n Meeting; 
Goodwin and Bennett Present 





The Hoover Dam commission question, 
over whith a controversy has raged ever 
since the $5,000,000 completion bond was 
written by twenty-two of the largest 
surety companies with the Fidelity & De- 
posit as the originating carrier, is now 
in a fair way to reaching a satisfactory 
adjustment. Tirelessly President Percy 
A. Goodwin of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents has left no stone 
unturned in the past four months to con- 
vince company executives that a 5% com- 
mission should be allowed on the busi- 
ness. 


On a visit to New York City follow- 
ing the convention of the New England 
Associations at Poland Springs, Presi- 
dent Goodwin opened negotiations with 
Charles R. Miller, president of the F. & 
D., and E. M. Allen, president, National 
Surety. Later Mr. Allen indicated his 
willingness to call a meeting of the co- 
sureties on the Hoover Dam bond for the 
purpose of discussing the matter. 


Misunderstandings Cleared Up 


Thus it was that on July 8 at the reg- 
ular meeting of the Surety Association 
of America, of which Mr. Allen is chair- 
man, sufficient time was allotted to the 
matter for a thorough discussion of all 
its aspects. Regardless of the fact that 
but two days’ notice had been given and 
that some of the company executives had 
to come from points outside of New 
York, a representative of every co-sure- 
ty was in attendance as well as some 
fifteen or twenty other company repre- 
sentatives. President Goodwin and Sec- 
retary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett ap- 
peared representing the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Approximately two hours was occupied 
by Hoover Dam commissions, every com- 
pany executive remaining during the en- 
tire period, with the result that many 
misunderstandings were cleared up. It 
is now the belief of the National As- 
sociation officers that the whole ques- 
tion will soon be adjusted on a satis- 
factory basis and that the entire un- 
fortunate controversy will be dissipated, 
leaving no feeling of rancor or distrust 
in the minds of any of the parties. 

It is further believed that a better un- 
derstanding will prevail in the future be- 
tween members of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America and the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; and that a 
greater degree of support will be evi- 
denced in behalf of those companies 
which are firm believers in the Ameri- 
can Agency System and are doing much 
to stabilize the business of insurance in 
which maintenance of a proper rate 
structure basis plays so large a part. 





WHITE PLAINS MEETING 
A. O. Jackson, safety engineer of the 
Aetna Life, will be the speaker, the sub- 
ject being Accident Prevention, at the 
dinner of the Westchester County Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, Gedney Farm 
Golf Club, White Plains, July 20. 
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St. Louis Fights Ambulance Chasers 
To Lower City’s High Claim Record 


$1,000 Rewards Offered by Transportation Companies for 
Information Leading to Arrests in Faked Suits 


\ drive to rid St. Louis of ambulance 
chasing lawyers is now in full blast, and 
results are being accomplished. The 
Automobile Insurance Association of 
Missouri, representing most of the stock 
companies writing automobile business in 
the state, had unanimously joined in the 
fight, which is being led by the St. Louis 
Public Service Co., trolley car operator, 
and the People’s Motorbus Co. The two 
transportation companies are offering 
awards ranging from $1,000 to $500 for 
the arrest and conviction of shyster at- 
torneys and their associate racketeers in 
any false suit against one of the com- 
panies. 

St. Louis automobile liability rates are 
very high, due to the prevalence of am- 
bulance chasers there. 
insurance 


Realization that 


‘rates may be lowered by 


eliminating the chaser has brought sup- 
port from the general public. A num- 
ber of cities that suffered greatly from 
this form of racketeering have managed 
to keep it within reasonable bounds by 
intensive drives, such as the one staged 
in New York City a few years ago. 
Weekly Bulletin Aids Campaign 

Transit News, a weekly bulletin, which 
goes to riders of the street cars oper- 
ated by the St. Louis Public Service, has 
been spreading effective information 
among the public as to the evils and cure 
of ambulance chasing. Articles stress 
that in case of accident involving the 
street car company a proper settlement 
can frequently be had out of court, and 
that in the event it is necessary to sue 
it is always possible to find a reputable 
lawyer to take the case. However, Tran- 
sit News points out, reputable lawyers 
do not go after clients, clients go to the 
lawyers. 

Many business firms and prominent 
citizens have given their endorsement to 
the campaign. The claim soliciting run- 
ner is known in St. Louis as a “snitch” 
and therefore that epithet is being used 
as the key word in the campaign pub- 
licity. 

One result so far has been the barring 
of suspected lawyers from the city jails 
and hospitals. All lawyers calling on 
prisoners in the jail must sign a register. 
Runners who are not lawyers may see 
prisoners only on visiting days and in 
the usual way. In the hospital lawyers 
may see clients only, no prospects. 


Forced Police Alarm Change 


The number of runners for claim law- 
yers made it necessary to modify the po- 
lice radio alarm system. Police squad 
cars cruise the city, directed to different 
points by radio. In the beginning the 
radio announced what had happened at 
the location, whether it was an accident 
or murder or what. But runners equipped 
their cars with radio and sometimes even 
beat the police to the spot. Now the 
command is “Proceed to Fifth and Blank 
Streets and investigate a condition 
there.” 

Attention is also being drawn to the 
purely fake suits, where the victim is a 
member of a gang, making a living on 
damages awarded. 

The Automobile Insurance Association 
has passed a resolution to the effect: 

“The activities of these ambulance chas- 
ers and fake claimants have increased 
the cost of operation of most of the in- 
dustries in St. Louis to a point where 
the combined efforts of all those who 


have been victimized are needed to put 
a stop to their nefarious practices.” 

The board of directors of the Manu- 
facturers & Merchants Association has 
also adopted a resolution commending 
the street car and bus companies for 
their fight against the ambulance chas- 
ers and their fake claims. Members of 
the association are asked to co-operate 
in the fight against fraudulent accident 
claims. 

Auto Liability Rates Very High 

The Transit News, showing how am- 
bulance chasers have boosted the auto- 
mobile insurance rates of St. Louis, mak- 
ing them among the highest i in the mid- 
dle west, says: “Our investigation into 
the activities of ambulance chasers re- 
veals that that group of racketeers is 
exacting tribute from every automobile 
owner and street car rider in St. Louis. 

“Thanks are due almost entirely to 
the perseverance of that group of goug- 
ers that the rate of liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance to operators of 
automobiles has increased by leaps and 
bounds during the last ten years. On 
January 5, this year, the local rate on 
this type of protection was increased 
from $45.90 to $53.10 for liability poli- 
cies of $5,000/$10,000 and property dam- 
age policies of $5,000 

“This rate is considerably greater 
than that of any of the other large west- 
ern cities and insurance men show no 
hesitancy in placing the blame for the 
lamentable situation on the door steps of 
ambulance chasers. 

“The same protection for which a St. 
Louis automobile owner must pay $53.10 


REPORT ON GLENS FALLS CO’S 





New York Departmental Examination of 
Glens Falls Indemnity and Com- 
merce Casualty Completed 

The New York Insurance Department 
has completed its regular examination of 
the Glens Falls Indemnity and the Com- 
merce Casualty of the same fleet. The 
Glens Falls is shown to have total assets 
of $6,049,705 and total liabilities of $4,- 
527,514, except capital. With capital of 
$1,000,000 and surplus of $522,190 the sur- 
plus to policyholders is shown to be 
$1,522,190. The examination was made as 
of December 31, 1931. 

The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit covering the company’s operation 
from the date it began business August 
23, 1927, to the end of 1930, shows loss 
from underwriting of $1,851,010 and net 
investment gain of $823,200. 

The examination of the Commerce 
Casualty shows admitted assets of $2,- 
302,573 and total liabilities, except cap- 
ital, of $1,142,545. With capital of $750,- 
000 and surplus of $410,027, the surplus 
as regards policyholders was $1,160,027. 
The examination, made as of December 
31, 1930, is the first departmental exami- 
nation of the company. Since September 
3, 1929, when company started operation, 
to the end of 1930, the loss from under- 
writing totaled $431,123 and net loss from 
investments was $165,267. 








may be secured in Cincinnati for $25.20; 
in Detroit it would be only $30.60; in 
Chicago, $37.40. In a long list of repre- 
sentative cities St. Louis leads in the cost 
of protection by an extremely uncom- 
fortable margin—i 
approaching the bursting point.” 
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WHY ARE PREMIUMS COMPUTED ACCORDING TO THE “SHORT- 


RATE TABLE WHEN 


INSURANCE IS CANCELLED AT THE 


REQUEST OF THE POLICYHOLDER, WHILE A PRO RATA PRE- 


MIUM IS CHARGED WHEN 


CANCELS? 


THE INSURANCE CARRIER 


A short-rate premium is not a penalty used to influence the policyholder to 
keep his policy in force, as many persons think, although it may have this 


tendency. 


Rather, it is the pro rata premium plus a service charge to cover 


the cost of overhead involved in underwriting, issuing the policy, entering it 
on the carrier’s records, billing, inspection and other miscellaneous expense, 


and, in some cases, the payment of commissions. 


When cancellation is made 


at the instigation of the carrier the higher premium is not charged since the 
policyholder has no choice in the matter. 
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We'll gladly answer your questions 








C. H. Holland’s Letter 
To Agents on Merger 


OPTIMISTIC OVER NEW COMPANY 





Says Independence Indemnity Stock- 
holders Will Meet Aug. 11 to Ratify 
Plans; Gives Official Personnel 





A letter has gone out from Charles H. 
Holland, chairman of the board of the 
new Independence Indemnity Co., in 
which he refers to the Commonwealth 
Casualty merger now going through in a 
most optimistic vein. This consolidation, 
agreed upon and approved by Indepen- 
dence directors, is to be brought to the 
attention of stockholders for ratification 
on August 11 at a special meeting, he 
advises. Touching on the strengthened 
financial condition of the company as a 
result of the merger Mr. Holland says: 

“Our June 30 statement, after giving 
effect to the consolidated figures, is ex- 
pected to show a capital of $1,000,000, 
and a surplus of not less than $3,000,000, 
placing the company in an_ enviable 
financial position.” 

Although the complete list of officers 
of the new Independence Indemnity is 
not yet settled, Mr. Holland presents the 
following lineup as approximately defi- 
nite: 

President of the old Independence In- 
demnity becomes chairman of the board 
of the new company; W. Freeland Ken- 
drick, Commonwealth president, will be 
vice-chairman of the board of the new 
company. 

The vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Commonwealth Casualty, 
Mr. J. Horace Shale, will be president 
and general manager of the new com- 
pany; 





PT AMEN 


The list of vice-presidents of the new | 


company will contain the names of our } 


present vice-presidents, namely, O. M. 
Doyle, Wm, A. Osgood and E. B. An- 
derson, and also the names of one or 
more of the senior officials of the Com- 
monwealth Casualty. 


The secretary of the old Independence 


Indemnity Co., James Morrison, will be 
secretary of the new Independence In- 
demnity. The treasurer of the Common- 
wealth Casualty, Mr. R. K. Smith, will 
be treasurer of the new Independence 
Indemnity. 





METROPOLITAN CAS. REPORT 





New York Department Examination 
Shows $15,182,660 Assets; 
Surplus $3,039,128 


The regular examination of the Met- | 
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ropolitan Casualty just completed by the : 
New York State Insurance Department [- 


shows $15,182,660 total assets on June 30. 
1930. with total liabilities except capital 
of $12.143,531. 


With capital of $1,500.000 and surplus E 


over all liabilities of $1,539,128, the sur- 
plus as regards policyholders was shown 
to be $3,039,128. 


Since the last examination, Tune 30. | 
1927, the gain and loss exhibit shows a! 7 


underwriting loss of $3.114.714 and gain | 
from investments of $2,740. 796. making | 


the net loss from operation $373. 917. The 
net gain to surplus was $406,082. 





NEW F. & C. ATTORNEYS 


The Fidelity & Casualty Bulletin this ; 
month notes the formation of the lav 
nartnership of Barton & Darling, 116 F 


Tohn Street, New York, as attornevs ° 
record for the companv succeeding Nadal 
Tones & Mowton. This firm is heade 
hv Bernard G. Barton with whom Charles 
W. Darling is associated. 





GO TO PHILADELPHIA 
Two Standard Accident special agen! 
have been transferred to Philadelphia 
Dennis Miller and Don Squibb. Mt 
Miller has been recently with the Grand 
Rapids office, having nreviouslv bet" 
snecial agent in Detroit. Mr. Squib 


although recently at_the Detroit office, 
was special agent in Texas for five yeal 
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Europe Welcomes Metropolitan 


(Continued from Page 3) 


much a week for a certain length of time 
with the provision that the beneficiary 
cannot find employment. At the start 
the usual requirement of unemployment 
insurance was that the insured is paid 
so much a week for twenty-six weeks, 
but the twenty-six weeks pass and what 
is going to happen then? For twenty- 
six weeks a man has had his unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits but still he can’t 
get a job. Rent falls due with mechani- 
cal regularity; so do other expenses. Here 
enters the crying economic, humanitar- 
ian problem of the modern state. “What 
shall it do? Shall the state shoot its 
unemployed subject? Shall it drown him 
as the Chinese make way with their ba- 
bies in the famine districts of the Ori- 
ent? Shall he be taken care of by the 
community’s welfare authorities, by the 
poor relief? And could those local au- 
thorities handle such a problem abroad 
in a period of tremendous unemploy- 
ment, such as now exists? 
Additional Benefits 


The European state feels that it must 
not dodge the problem. Out of the in- 
surance fund not more than twenty-six 
weeks (or other fixed period) can be paid 
because the state has not collected pre- 
miums for more than a certain length 
of time. Hence, along comes the dole, 
an additional payment. In Germany the 
Government began with a form of crisis 
benefit, at first being on a reduced sched- 
ule for an added number of weeks. In 
England, in addition to unemployment 
insurance benefits, there was started a 
system of “out of work donations.” Other 
added changes were described as uncov- 
enanted or extended benefits. Now, the 
current expression is “the transitional 
benefit.” 

And, in thinking of European unem- 
ployment insurance, doles and other re- 
lief measures, it should not be forgotten 
that there are many millions being paid 
out in relief by the states, counties and 


cities of the U.S.A. at the present time. 
In New York City alone more than 
$1,000,000 a month was spent for the first 
few months of 1931 in relief for the poor. 


Origin of Committee 


The Metropolitan committee went to 
Europe following the decision of Presi- 
dent Frederick H. Ecker to have under- 
taken by the company’s own researchers 
an unbiased, systematic study of the sub- 
ject of social insurance. This action was 
taken because of the widespread and 
growing interest in this country in the 
subject. The European visit was first 
announced at the Metropolitan Life an- 
nual banquet in April by Second Vice- 
President Frankel, In January the Met- 
ropolitan had issued a monograph on un- 
employment insurance, the charts of 
which had been widely used by govern- 
ors, labor chiefs and educational insti- 
tutions. Two other monographs: on cor- 
related subjects were also issued. 

When it became known that the Met- 
ropolitan’s committee was going to 
Europe co-operation was extended on 
every hand. Ambassadors and ministers 
of various companies sent letters of in- 
troduction to European government offi- 
cials, professional men, and others. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, wrote personal let- 
ters to foreign labor leaders telling that 
the Metropolitan Life’s committee was 
coming, and paving the way for most 
valuable interviews. 

The committee first visited England, 
and some idea of the variety of the peo- 
ple interviewed and the thoroughness of 
the inquiry can be gauged by reading 
the names of the people interviewed. 
They included the following: 

People Interviewed 


Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald, The 
Right Hon. David Lloyd George, leader of the 
Liberal Party; The Right Hon. Margaret Bond- 
field, Minister of Labor; Ambassador Charles 
G. Dawes, Sir Alfred Watson, government actu- 
ary; Sir Arthur Newsholme, late principal med- 
ical officer of the local government board; Sir 


Joseph Burn, general manager, Prudential As- 
surance Co.; J. G. Kyd, government actuary, spe- 
cializing in unemployment insurance; G. S. Epps, 
government actuary, specializing in health in- 
surance; G. H. Maddex, government actuary, 
specializing in pensions; Sir Walter Kinnear, 
controller of national health insurance, Min- 
istry of Health; J. L. Smithe of the Trades 
Union Congress General Council; Seebohm 
Rowntree, chairman of Rowntree & Co., Ltd.; 
F. E. Powell, chairman, Anglo-American Oil Co.; 
Mr. Wolfe, managing director, Wolfe Anglo- 
American Oil Co.; Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
and Sir John Corcoran, K.B.E., C.B. 

Also E. F. Spurgeon, of the Prudential As- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Dr. Maurice Hexter, econ- 
omist; Dr. Alfred Cox, secretary of the Brit- 
ish Medical Association; W. A. Workman, gen- 
eral manager, Legal and General Assurance So- 
ciety, Ltd.; T. W. Phillips, Deputy Minister of 
Labor; Dr. J. L. Cohen, economist; Sir Hor- 
ace Wilson, former Minister of Labor; 
Dale’ of the Ministry of Labor; Dr. G. F. Mc- 
Cleary, deputy senior medical officer of the Min- 
istry of Health; Sir George Newman, chief med- 
ical officer, Ministry of Health and Board of 
Education; Sir James Smith Whitaker, senior 
medical officer, Ministry of Health; Harry Day, 
joint managing director of Mutual Property Ins. 
Co.; Major Isidore Salmon, managing director 
of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., and member of Parlia- 
ment; Rev. J. C. Pringle, secretary of the Char- 
ity Organization Society; Dr. R. R. Hyde, direc- 
tor, Industrial Welfare Society. 


London Dinner 


A dinner was given to representative 
British business men at Brook’s Club, St. 
James’s, London, when the following 
gentlemen were present: 

The Rt. Hon. Albert Kirby, Baron Fairfax of 
Cameron, chairman of Fairfax & Co., discount 
brokers, and British trustee of the Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

Nigel L. Campbell, of Messrs. Helbert Wall 
& Co., Ltd., and British trustee of the Metro- 
politan Life. 

Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bart., C.B.E., chair- 
man of Benn Bros., Ltd., and Ernest Benn, Ltd. 

Sir Max Julius Bonn, K.B.E., director of 
Helbert Wagg & Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Alan R. Colman, director, Messrs. J. & 
J. Colman, Ltd. 

Dr. Robert R. Hyde, director, Industrial Wel- 
fare Society. 

Sir John Latta, Bart., chairman of Messrs. 
Lawther, Latta & Co., Ltd. 

Henry Lesser, chairman, London Insurance 
Committee under the National Health Acts. 

Sir George E. May, Bart., K.B.E., Agricul- 
tural Mortgage Corp., Ltd., British and German 
Trust, Ltd. 

Lt. Col. J. Beaumont Neilson, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
C.A., of Messrs. McClelland Ker & Co., director, 
Vickers-Armstrong, Ltd.; director, British (Guest 
Keen Baldwins) Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., etc. 


Benjamin Seebohm Rowntree, J.P., chairman, 
Rowntree & Co., Ltd. 

L. R. Sankey, director, the Jaeger Co., Ltd. 

Alderman H. Twyford, of George Brettle & 
Co., Ltd. 

M. A. Wolff, director, Tubes Investments, Ltd., 
director, Bromford Tube Co., Ltd., director, 
Chesterfield Tube Co., Ltd., etc.* 

Also present from the London Office 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.: 

Bradford Downey, associate manager. 

Gerald Priestman, associate sales manager. 

E. A. Tomlinson, associate sales manager. 

H. H. Westbay, Jr., supervisor. 

Another dinner was given to represen- 
tative American business men, at the 
American Club, Piccadilly, W.1., on 
May 14, when the following gentlemen 
were present: 

G. M. Cassatt (chairman),)'director of Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London, Inc.; 
chairman of Merkham Trading Co., Ltd. 

R. H. Cabell, managing director, Armour & 
Co., Ltd. 

James H. Gannon, vice-president, Chase Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York. 

William Gourlay, director, American Chamber 
of Commerce in London. : 

The Hon. Albert Halstead, American Con- 
sul-General in London. 

William C. Lusk, chairman, British Thom- 
son-Houston Co., Ltd. 

Otto Mueller, managing director, 
Steel Co. of Great Britain, Ltd. y 

A. B. Richardson, Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Co., Cons. ; 

Also, Messrs. Downey, Priestman, Tomlinson 
and Westbay. 

Miss Bondfield’s Good Influences 


From England the Metropolitan Life’s 
committee went to Wales, visiting Car- 
diff and Brynmawr. Miss. Margaret 
Bondfield of the British cabinet was es- 
pecially courteous and thoughtful in co- 
operating with the committee, many in- 
teresting interviews resulting. Among 
the people interviewed in Wales were 
Peter Scott and Miss Hilda Jennings, 
two Quakers who are engaged in relief 
work in Brynmawr and in the setting up 
of new industries for the unemployed. 

Among others seen in Wales were 
these: 


Messrs. ‘ Blakiston, divisional controller 
(Wales), Ministry of Labor; Henry Rowland, 
clerk of the Glamorgan County Council; Pierce 
Jones, assistant to Mr. Blakiston; Oliver Har- 
ris, secretary, South Wales Miners Federation; 


Pressed 


Archibald Pringle Dailly, laborer of Brynmawr, 
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formerly credit draper on his own account; Wil- 
liam Lewis Morgan, laborer, formerly collier’s 
assistant; Frederick Price, laborer, formerly a 
collier. 

The Visit to Switzerland 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
trip was the inquiry in Switzerland where 
the International Labor Office is doing 
such splendid work in keeping the world 
informed about world-wide labor condi- 
tions and in bringing the influential peo- 
ple of the various nations into effective 
communication with each other relative 
to labor and where most intelligent world 
thought is being concentrated on these 
problems. Places in Switzerland visited 
were Geneva, home of the International 
Labor Office; Berne, Basle and Zurich. 

In Switzerland Messrs. Frankel, Craig 
and Olzendam interviewed the outstand- 
ing personalities, including Albert Thom- 
as, director of the International Labor 
Office; Harold Butler, deputy director; 
E. Phelan, chief of the diplomatic di- 
vision of the office; Dr. A. Tixier, chief 
of the social insurance section. 

The leading personalities of the League 
of Nations also were seen, including Sir 
Eric Drummond, secretary general; Chief 
Loveday of the Economic section; and 
Prof. Ohlin, the Swedish economist at- 
tached to the League. 

Other contacts in Switzerland were: 
H. Giorgio, director of the Federal As- 
surance Office; Dr. W. Friedli, mathe- 
matician of that office; Dr. Otto Stiner, 
Federal Public Health Service; Dr. Ban- 
ninger, Federal Bureau ‘for Industry; 
Prof. Dr. H. Hunziker-Kramer, manager 
of the board of health for the Canton 
of Basle; and Dr. K. Huber of the Basle 
health department; Dr. Hans Koenig, di- 
rector of the Swiss Life and Pensions 
Insurance office; Dr. L. Schatzman, sec- 
retary of the Zurich Public Health Bu- 
reau; and Dr. Emil Schulthess, direc- 
tor of the Unemployment Insurance of- 
fice of Zurich. 

The International Labor Office 

The International Labor Office in 
Geneva, clearing house of all labor in- 
formation, is an outgrowth of Article 12 
of the Versailles Peace Treaty. This 
article says that there is a lack of social 
justice in the world, which lack of jus- 
tice has imperiled peace; that the only 
way to permanently insure peace in the 
world is to bring about wider social jus- 
tice. That was the conception of the 
International Labor office. 

The first meeting was in Washington, 
the chairman being W. B. Wiison, then 
U. S. Secretary of Labor in the Wilson 
cabinet and it was in Washington at the 
invitation of President Wilson. Later, 
the International Labor Office established 
itself in Geneva. Each member state 
(fifty-five nations belong) is entitled to 
a delegation at each International con- 
ference, the conferences being held an- 
nually. There are representatives of 
labor, employers and governments. 

The first office building was in an old 
hotel on a hill. Later, an impressive 
building was erected, with the interior 
furnishings mostly the gifts of the dif- 
ferent nations. The administrative staff 
now consists of 400 persons, speaking 
twenty-three languages. Albert Thomas, 
former minister of munitions in France, 
is director. The first article on the agenda 
discussed was the eight hour day. When 
“conventions” are passed they go to the 
legislatures of the different states for en- 
actment. In additional to the “conven- 
tions” the League also makes recommen- 
dations to the various states, these often 
being for the purpose of moulding pub- 
lic opinion. 

The International Labor Office study 


of labor matters includes wages, hours, 
safety, health, unemployment. All labor 
laws are compiled in a compendium 
translated into several languages and 
which compendium is frequently the 
basis of very interesting investigations. 
The International Labor Office is run 
by a governing body consisting of three 
representatives of labor, three of em- 
ployers, six of the governments. This 
year the main subject of discussion was 
unemployment. 
Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 


; Germany 

Leaving Switzerland the committee 
went to Rome; then to Vienna, Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany and Denmark. Those 
interviewed in these countries in part 
follow: 

ROME 

J. W. Garrett, American Ambassador to Italy. 

Comm. Avv. Giuseppe Nervi, managing di- 
rector of the Confederazione Generale Fascista 
dell’ Industria Italiana. 

Mr. Mowatt Mitchell, commercial attache in 
in Rome. 

Signor Paolo Medolaghi, director of the So- 
cial Insurance Institute. 

Prof. Franceso Paolo Cantelli, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Social Insurance Institute. 

Signor Luigi Clerici, Social Insurance Insti- 


tute. 

AUSTRIA 
Mr. Merritt Swift, American Charge d’Af- 
faires. 


Dr. Wilhelm Schlesinger, chief of the Myr- 
thengasse Ambulatorium. 

Bundesprasident Miklas, 
Austrian Republic. 

Dr. E. Steiner, head of the Insurance De- 
partment, Chamber of Labor. 

Dr. E. Palla, general secretary, Chamber of 
Labor. 

Director Liebermann, head of the Vienna In- 
surance Department. 


Dr. Forchheimer, in charge of Department of 
Unemployment Insurance. 


Dr. Gumpelmayer, Central office for Pension 
Insurance of employes. 

Dr. Otto Konrad, one of the chief secre- 
taries of the Chamber of Commerce, Trade and 
Industry. 


President of the 


Dr. Alfred Sponner, manager, Versicherung- 
sanstalt for Angestellte in der Land und Folks- 
wirtschaft. 

Dr. Kerber, of the Ministry of Social Ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. R. Mertha, of the Ministry of Social Ad- 
ministration. 

Professor Tandler. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Dr. V. Klumpar, director, Central Social In- 
surance Institute. 

Dr. Joseph David, secretary, Association of 
Czechoslovak Life Insurance Companies. 

A. C. Ratchetsky, U. S. Minister to Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

BERLIN 


Mr. Tarnow, president of the Woodworkers 
Union of Germany. 


Dr. Arons. 

Mr. Leipart, president of the Free T. U. of 
Germany. 

Dr. Stegerwald, Minister of Labor. 

Dr. Weigert, head of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Division, Ministry of Labor. 

Dr. Otte, president of the Christian Trade 
Unions of Germany. 

Dr. Brauweiler, president, German Employers’ 
Association. 

Dr. Kruger, righthand man to Dr. Brauweiler, 
and representative of German employers at the 
League of Nations, Geneva. : 

Dr. Trendelenburg, Board of Trade. 

Dr. Krohn, Ministry of Labor. 

Dr. Otto Neustatter, Deutsche Zentrale fur 
Gesundheitsdienst der Lebensversicherung E.V. 

Hon. Frederick M. Sackett, 
bassador to Berlin. 
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New Wisconsin Auto Liability Suit Law 

Allows Naming Insurance Carrier 

In Court Action 

Insurance companies may be sued di- 
rect in automobile accident cases cov- 
ered under their policies in Wisconsin, 
now that Governor La Follette has signed 
the Severson bill there. The new law 
provides that in case of an accident a 
person injured may sue the party to 
blame for the injury and also the insur- 


ance company which has his insurance. 
The aim of this bill is to bring auto- 
mobile accident cases into court with the 
insurance company as one of the de- 
fendants. 

The Supreme Court in two decisions 
has held that under previous laws the 
joining of an insurance company might 
result in excessive damages. It is claimed 
that in a jury trial that if the jurists 
knew that an insurance company would 
have to pay they would be more willing 
to make a large award. 


Frown on Extension of 
Instalment Payments 


GLOBE AGENTS GO ON RECORD 





Home Office Enquiry Develops Almost 
Unanimous Disfavor of Proposed 
Plans; Producers Give Views 





As the result of a recent home office 
enquiry Globe Indemnity agents all over 
the country have indicated almost unani- 
mously that they are not in favor of any 
proposed extension of the instalment 
payment plan on insurance premiums and 
on automobile premiums in particular. 
In Around the Globe this month the 
tabulated field response centers around 
the following points: 

1. That the extension of instalment 
payment of automobile premiums is un- 
desirable from the points of view of both 
the agent and the company. 


Ways of Financing the Business 


2. That those few risks which it is de- 
sirable to write on an instalment basis, 
for one reason or another, may be fi- 
nanced through some finance company, 
which is engaged in the business of’ fi- 
nancing insurance premiums (of which 
there are a great many) or through a 
local bank, or they may be financed ad- 
vantageously by the agent writing the 
business through the collection, upon de- 
livery of the policy or shortly there- 
after, of the earned premium on a short 
rate basis for, say, thirty days or sixty 
days (depending upon when it is agreed 
the next payment shall be made). 

The agency would collect in advance 
the earned premium on a short rate 
basis to the date when the next pay- 
ment is due upon it. 

3. That risks which it is desirable to 
finance by some other plan than the two 
which have been mentioned, can be taken 
care of under the company’s own instal- 
ment plan. 

There were a few agents who felt that 
instalment payment of insurance pre- 
miums might be an advantage to them 
on account of local conditions peculiar 
to their territory. The Globe is recom- 
mending to those agents that they con- 
sider the adaptability to their require- 
ments of one or another of the three 
plans mentioned herein, and which prac- 
tically all of its agents thought would 
take care of their requirements nicely. 


Individual Opinions 


A summary is presented below of the 
opinion of. individual agents who have 
studied the whole question very care- 
fully : _ 

1. “We are not sold on the idea of in- 
stalment payment of automobile premi- 
ums; however, we shall thank you to 


. Keep us informed as to your plans be- 


cause we may want to do some experi- 
menting.” 

2. “Any plan of payment of premiums, 
other than the annual premium, simply 
means more work for us and more work 
for you. What I would like to see is 
all of the companies get together and 
agree not to issue an instalment plan. 
On the other hand, if such an agreement 
can not be reached by the companies, 
naturally we would like to be in a po- 
sition to compete with any other agent.” 

3. “Collection of instalment premiums 
is very expensive and those purchasing 
insurance on the instalment plan are 
more apt to be bad risks because they 
would be slack in keeping their car in 
proper repair.” 

4. “We have only one sub-agent who 

uses an instalment plan. We are op- 
posed to instalment plans because they 
entail the necessity for selling the cus- 
tomer every time an instalment falls 
due.” 
5. “We have never used an instalment 
plan but can see where it might help 
us on some large risks in the future. 
Would like to have it available.” 


Note: The plan provided by the man- 


ual for issuing short term policies would 
adequately take care of the larger risks. 

6. “Our office feels that the financing 
of automobile premiums on a deferred 
payment basis would place a burden upon 
the company and upon the agent which 
they should not be called upon to bear. 
We also feel that an agent could avail 
himself of normal banking facilities for 
the handling of such accounts. Just as 
we feel that banks should not encroach 
on legitimate insurance, we also believe 
insurance should not trespass on the 
rights of the banking business.” 

7. “The most desirable business is 
written on an annual basis.” 


Plan Not Worth Much to This Agent 


8. “It is my opinion that business 
written according to an instalment plan 
of payment is not worth much to the 
agent. The time necessarily so spent 
could be used to better advantage solicit- 
ing a better type of business.” 

9. “We think the country has gone 
‘hay wire’ on the instalment business and 
we think all automobile insurance should 
be written on an annual premium basis 
with the amount payable in advance. We 
do not think it conducive to the best 
interests of the company, the agent, or 
the assured, to undertake to divide a 
small premium up into still smaller pay- 
ments.” 

10. “I believe that each instalment 
would be as hard to collect as the whole 
premium. I have always been able, by 
extending credit myself, to take care of 
the situation if I thought the risk insured 
was worth it.” 

11. “I do not think I would make use 

of an instalment payment plan if it were 
developed. I keep away from the class 
of business which has to be financed this 
way. 
12. “We believe that the question of 
the instalment basis of paying automo- 
bile insurance premiums is a matter that 
should be handled by the agent and not 
by the company. We have solved this 
question for ourselves.” 

13. “I do not approve of instalment 
payments except in special cases and 
they should be at the discretion of the 
agent and not a general or advertised 
policy of the company.” 

14. “We use our own finance note 
plan or else we use the State Associa- 
tion Service, Inc. plan, which is more sat- 
isfactory. The more desirable risks do 
not need financing.” 

15. “I also represent a company using 
an instalment plan similar to the one 
which you outlined in your enquiry and 
it gives endless trouble. The present 
Globe plan is very much better for the 
agent, when it is necessary to use an 
instalment plan of payment.” 

From this very comprehensive exam- 
ination of the question, it does not ap- 
pear that the company’s agents are de- 


‘ sirous of changes in the plans which are 


now available to them. 





MYSTERY KEYMAN DEAD 





Late J. L. Lemon, St. Louis, Recovered 
$822,000 for F. & D. in Sensational 
Grand National Bank Robbery 

With the death of Joseph L. Lemon in 
a St. Louis hospital it becomes improb- 
able that his part of the story of the 
Grand National Bank robbery will ever 
be told. Lemon, a state legislator, was 
hired by the Fidelity & Deposit to re- 
cover the securities stolen and he did 
recover $822,000 of them. He refused 
when before the grand jury, to revea 
the identity of the men from whom he 
had obtained the stolen securities, stand- 
ing on his constitutional grounds. 

Henry W. Bostelman, St. Louis ex- 
convict and reputed gangster, has beet 
indicted by the grand jury on a charge 
of robbery in connection with the mil- 
lion dollar theft from the bank while the 
vault door was missing preparatory ' 
the bank’s moving. The investigation '$ 
still in progress. 

Bostelman was captured in Denver last 
month when he was seriously wounde 
in an attempt to rob a department store 





